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THe STANDARD advocates the abolition of 
all taxes upon industry and the products of 
industry, and the tuking, by taxation upon 
land values irrespective of improvements, of 
the unnual rental value of all those various 
forms of natural opportunities embraced un- 
der the genera] term, Land. 

We hold that to tax labor or its products is 
to discourage industry. 

We hold that to tax land values to their 
fuil amount will render it impossible for any 
man to exact from others a price for the 
privilege of using those bounties of nature inv 
which all living men have au equal right of 
use; that it will compel every individual con- 
trolling natural opportunities to either utilize 
them by the employment of labor, or abandon 
them to others; that it will thus provide op- 
portunities of work for all men, and secure 
to each the full reward of his labor: and that 
as a result involuntary poverty will be abol- 
ished, and the greed, intemperance and vice 
that spring from poverty and the dread of 
poverty will be swept away. 
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One of the recent notable conversions 
to the single tax is that of J. B. Sargent, 


the New Haven manufacturer, who fora 
-yearor more pust has done such good 


work as a tariff! reformer. As must be 
the cause with other intelligent men whose 


‘questioning of protection has led them to 


think on the subject of taxation, he has 
found that there is no stopping place 


short of the single tax. Mr, Sargent 


seems to have reached this conclusion on 


the voyage to Australia, or shortly after 


arriving there, as his first announcement 


-— of it is given in an interview published in 


the Sydney Evening News of August ULB 
In this interview Mr. Sargent says: 


“Lam in favor of the abolition of all taxa- 
tion on commodities, and the raising of rev- 
enue necessary to support the government! 
from laud values, irrespective of improve- 
ments. Iknow of notax so just and which 
would be su evenly distributed or so easily 
raised. Land lies cut of doors and cunnot 
be bid; its value is mure readily ascertained 
than that of auy other class of property, 
andia my opinion it isthe only source whence 
taxution should proceed.” “Are youa land 
owner?) queried the reporter. ‘*Yes,” re 
plied Mr. Sargent, “I own a considerable 
amount of real estate, aud wheu [ got rid 
of prutection I used to think that taxation 
shuuld be laid on real estate, but after con- 
sidering the question I have come to the cou 
clusion that a tax op improvements is just us 
unjust as a tax on commodities, and has the 
same etfect of restricting vroductivu, whereas 
a tux ob lund values, irrespective of improve 
ments, stimulates production and increases 
the opportunities fur labor.” 

In a letter to Willard D. Warren, presi- 
dent of the New Haven tax reform club, 
published in Justice, Mr, Sargent says: 

Very much interest is being taken in all 
the Australian colunies (ur Countries) im Ube 


single laud tux question, aud in the alfiea 


question ol the peuple, by or through the gov 
erument, taking at least a portion of the in 
creasing Vaile of lund in cities—the iucreased 
value being caused, but by the work of the 
owner, but by the influx of business and peo- 
vie iutu the sume neighborhood. This takiny 
tu be done in the furmof au aunual tax on the 
market value to be assessed on the Juud only, 
irrespective of improvements, if any, vbian 
may be on it in the shape of buildings 03 
otherwise. A case in which the sunic pring. 
ple is involved, is now befure the parliament 
of vbis culony. S)dney and immediate sub- 
urbs contain four bundred tbousund people, 
and land is very dear in the central business 
portions, Two principal streets ure Creorge 
and Pitt near tu and parallel with each other. 
Land isto be takeu for post uflice uses, A 
very much larger amount than is required for 
post cfli-e purposes will be takeu and whit is 
not used is tu be suld atau advanced price 
aud the profit will go to the goverument, 1 
incluse clippings from the Evening News, u 
paper of very large circulation and very 
much devoted tu free trade and the single 
Jand tux, 


Thus it is that the agitation of the 
tariff question must lead men to finally 
see the absurdity of imposing taxes on 
any form of produce or of wealth, Giov- 
ernor Ames and the republican manu- 


- facturers of New England who have at 
last woke up to the manner in which the 
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industries of that section of the country ) same. And if it amuses them, it does uo 


are being crippled by tariff taxes have 
sturted on the same road that Mr. Sar- 
gent has followed, and itis but a matter 
of keeping on for them to reach his con- 


clusion. Their “getting there” will be 
hastened by his announcement, 


Ags the steady drift of public opinion 
against protection becomes more and 
more obvious the protectionist organs be. 
come more active in revamping the old 


scarecrows, The Cobden club bugaboo is 
pretty near threadbare, but is trotted out 
again by the Minneapolis Tribune in what 
purports to bean interview with a “prom- 


ment disciple of Cobden” which is re 


printed by the American Evonomist—the 
high-sounding name given to #& paper 
maintained in Philadelphia by some of 


the protected rings. This “prominent dis- 
ciple of Cobden” who is ‘fone of the many 
active American members of the Cobden 
club,” is, according to the Tribune’s cor- 
respondent, devoting his time, and pro- 
poses to do so until the next presidential 
election, to traveling around the country, 
disseminating publications on free trade 
and soliciting additions to the club. 
There are lots of agents like this one, the 
readers of the Tribune are told, all of 
course abundantly supplied with British 


vold, who are traveling around the coun- 
try sowing free trade seed and inveigling 


Americans into joining the Cobden Ciub. 
This is the way they do it: 

It isn’t their method of procedure to herald 
their. business when entering «a new field. 
First, they locate ut the best hotels, where 
men of leisure congregate. By ingratiaring 
themselves us mnen generally can who are 
traveling for pleasure and broader informa- 
tion, they by degrees asvertain where they 
van make au impression. Of course pone but 


tbe intluential «aad wealthy classes are 
courted, fur poor meno can do the cause of 
free trade little good only as thev are in- 
duced to do so by their votes, which are 


really what is wauted. 
And in this fashion the “interview” 
goes on: 


“T suppose your organization distributed 
large numbers otf tracts, and expended no 


smull amount of money during the last cam- 


paiga?” 

“Ves; but nothing like what we are plan- 
ning to doin the next. The fact is, we are in 
our infaney in this country—have searcely 
effected au organization, and bave never had 
auythiug like the encourageinent we now 
have. Why, do you koow, that until 1863 
tbe home club bad never been able to add the 
nume of a siugle American to its list? Prior 
to S76 there were twenty members in the 
United States. When it became apparent 
tbat Mr. Blaine, the chief of prutectionists, 
was growing in popularity, and hkely to 
vecorne a formidable cundidate for president 
of the United States, our folks commenced 
earnest work und used large sums of money 
vo defeat his aspirations by circulatiug, pot 
only free trade documents, but hunting 
up and publishing bis record, or so much of it 
as could be made obnoxious to the people. 
We did everything in our power to pre judice 
and poison the public against him, without 
having it known what agency was doving it. 
Even the Mulligan letters business was largely 
instigated and aided by our club. In 1572 we 
worked especially in the direction of increas- 
ing our membership amung prominent men 
who, from any cause, were antagonistic to 
him, believing him the most dangerous man 
we had to contend with in this country, 

“How many members have you in this 
country to-day! In 1887, wccording to pub- 
lished lists, you had 150.” 

“Lean’s tell you that, but will say that 
during the last two years of Cleveland’s ad- 
ninistration our growth was phenomenal, 
und J really believe if he had been elected 
more than one thousand prominent Ameri- 
eans would be on our roll of incmbership.”? 


A western free trader sends me a copy 
of the American Economist containing 
this stuff and asks if an authoritative de- 
nial cannot be made, There can be and 
has been, but the protectiqnist papers 
keep on publishing such stories all the 
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ford, the open 


particular harm, For the people who be- | 


lieve such stories are not protectionists 
because they believe the Cobden club is 
spending its British gold to undermine 
protection in the United States, but they 
believe this because they are protection- 
ists. Dig down to the fallacies that make 
them think that American industry can 
only exist by virtue of custom houses, 
and disabuse their minds of the notion 
that labor can be benefited by taxing it, 
and they will be only glad to hear that 
the Cobden club is spending money to 
propagate free trade principles: in the 
United States. 





As amatter of fact the Cobden club is 
doing nothing of the kind, and has neither 
the means nor the spirit. It is merely a 
loose sort of an organization, of which 
Messrs. Potter and Gowing are the work- 
ing members, which holds a dinner in 
London once a year, and occasionally 
publishes a tract or a book by raising sub- 
scriptions. Its American members, of 
whom I have been one for some eight or 
nine years, are like all its foreign mem- 
bers, merely jionorary members, They 
contribute nothing, but are merely put on 
its lists as a compliment for some real or 
fancied service to the cause of free trade, 
or what the Cobden club calls free trade, 
for it has not got past a tariff for revenue 
only. And Tain very much inclined to 
think that if they were disposed to spend 
any money at all in the United States 
much more could be raised among the 
English members of the Cobden club to 
keep up American protection. than to 
help abolish it. For the men largely in- 
terested in) British manufactures and 
shipping fully realize that itis only the 
manner in which American industry is 
hampered by our tariff that gives them 
their pre-eminence in foreign markets 
and on the seas. 


The real, active, thorough going English 
free trade organization is the Financial 
reform association, whose offices are at 1s 
Ilackins Hey, Liverpool, and of which fh. 
K. Musp.att is president, This orguni- 
zation publishes the Financial Reform Al- 
lmanae every year, and the Financial Re- 
former every month, besides occasional 
leaflets. And it has a few agents who 
travel through England and Scotland, de- 
livering lectures and enrolling members, 
It has no honorary members, und while it 
may have some other American members 
Lonly know of two—Sias M. Burroughs 
und myself. Its dues are only five shul- 
lings a year, and as much more as you 
please, and I wish some of our American 
single tax men would join it, for it is do- 
ing good work in Great Britain for real 
free trade, This is an association that 
would spend money in disseminating free 
trade principles in the United States if it 
had not a closer need for all it can raise-- 
for its first object is to complete the work 
that Cobden begun, and to bring Great 
Britain to free trade, And this, as the 
Financial reform association now clearly 
accepts, means the single tax, 

A cable dispatch to the Associated 
press states that the works of Burroughs, 
Wellcome & Co, at Wandsworth, Jon- 
don, were destroyed by fire on the Ith, 
the loss being £20,000, ‘The flames spread 
with such rapidity that one fireman lost 
his life and anumber of the girls at work 
narrowly escaped being burned to death, 
These are not the new works at Dart 
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ing of which Ladeseribed in 
Tine STANDARD some weeks ayo, and in 
reference to which Mrs, Milne wrote the 


dittle poem, which has since appeared in 


our columns, but the old works whose 


capacity the business of Burroughs, Well- 


come & Co. had outgrown, 


The strike of the London dock laborers, ~ 


which began on the [8th of Aagust, each 
side expecting it to last only aw few days, 
was only brought tow final compromise 
on the 18th ol September by the offi es of 


Cardinal Manning, and it was not until 


Monday, the 16th, that the men went to 
work again, Of all recent serikes this 
has been the most remarkable and signill- 
cant, and has attracted the widest atten- 


tion, Originating in three of the large: 


docks, which have recently been con- 


solidated under the management of one. 


company, it soon spread to all the docks, 


and quickly involved wharlnen, lighter: 


men aud coal handlers, and precipitated 
strikes among the tailors, the printing 
press laborers and some other trades. 

The dock laborers, or at least the 
largest class of London dock laborers, 
called casuals, who were employed by the 
hour, as their services were required, are 


about the poorest class of laborers to be | 
found even in London, the dock gates | 


being the resort of great bodies of the 
unemployed men who are constantly 


seeking for work at any price. ‘The 


scramble and. fieht which daily occurred 
wt them for the chance of employment 
fora few hoursat four pence an hour has 
been frequently described by the Pall 
Mall Gazette and other papers, The Lon- 


don socialists, especially the active men : 


of the democratic federation, have for 


some time past taken advantage of ‘the: 


crowds that daily gather at) the dock 
gates to preach their principles, some 
earnest men like  Flerbert | Burroughs 
making it a point to be there every morn- 
ing before going to their occupations for 
the day. ‘To them belongs the credit: of 
initiating and managing this strike, 
thourh the successful organizations of 
similiut daborers in’ Glascow and Belfast 
which preceded and doubtless inspired it, 


were the work of some ef our Scottish - 


single tax omen, principally bdward) Me- 
Hugh and Richard McGhee, and it) wis 
money sent by D'Arcy Reeve which 
brought (hat movement to success, 


The London strike would of course 


have failed in afew days at most, as the: 


managers of the dock companies confl- 
dently expected, had it not been for the 
remarkable sympathy it excited. ‘'Phis 
sympathy seemed, in’ some degree at 
least, to affect almost every class, and 
brought not merely luge subscriptions 
which enabled the dock laborers to 
hold out, but a strong pressure upon the 
dock directors to yield, ‘Phe leaders of 
the strike caunted, however, far too 
econfidenthy on this sympathy when 
they issued the manifesto calling for a 
general cessation of work on the part of 
wll trades and all laborers--the grand 
stroke which the socialists believe will 
ultimately bring the social revolution, 
It fell absolutely powerless—so fet, ine 


hours, 

But despite the fact that the wharf- 
men, Coal handlers and some others at one 
tine involved in the strike went to work 
good while before the strike of the dock 
laborers was settled, this strike abun- 


dantly demonstrated the destructiveness 


deed, that it was withdrawn ino w few” 
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of such industrial conflicts, and the man- 
ner in which they paralyze other indus- 
tries than those in which they originate. 
For sore the 
merce of the greatest city in the world 
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time seu-borne  com- 


was at a standstill Ships were unable 
to discharge and perishable cargoes rot- 
ted, mail steamers were delayed and ex- 
cursion steamers had fo give up their en- 
-gagements, vessels intended for London 
were sent to other ports, and colliers un- 
able to discharge had to carry back coal to 
the Tyne, while even the railways blocked 
for storage room had- to refuse London 
The money for the 
most part falls ou those who had nothing 


rates, loss, which 
whatever to do with the contest, is esti- 
mated at from two to three million 
pounds, : 

The strike was throughout remarkable 
for its good order and absence of violence, 
and Jolin Burns, the principal leader, 
with perbaps the momentary mistake of 
the manifesto, seems to have acted 
throughout with judgment equal to his 
energy and to have won good opinions on 
all sides, except perhaps from the extreme 
socialists, for he seems to have prevented 
the carrying of the red flag in the pro- 
cession, and both he and Champion have 
democratic 


federation. To Cardinal Manning belongs 


withdrawn from the social 


the high honor of having effected the 
final compromise. 


This, however, is a compromise in 
which the men gain substantially all that. 
was contended for, the dock companies 
getting only a delay of six weeks before 
beginning to pay the sixpence ano hour, 
which was the last point on which issue 
was joined, 

But although the strike has been thus 
won, and some of those engaged in it 
will get better wages und more perma- 
nent employment, there will be no gain 
to the class of 
crowding: uround gates 
every morning. them are in 
fact likely in future to find employ- 
ment, and there is no relief whatever to 
the great body of unemployed men from 
The la- 
bor problem is where it was before, ex- 
cept that its in:minence and the danger to 
‘society that it involves has been brought 
before the public in a most striking way. 

In another column will be found a 
letter from C. A. Nau, one of our Cleve- 
land single tax men, relating how Camp- 
bell, the democratic candidate for gov- 
ernor, Was nominated, and giving reasons 
for not supporting him. 

L. A. Russell, a@ prominent Cleveland 
democrat, and a thorough single tax free 
trader, who was a member of the con- 
vention, is out in a communication to the 
Cleveland papers declaring that he will 
not vote for any protectionist and will 
not vote for Cumpbell. 


Logie says if you want Caimpbeli’s defeat 
vote fur Foraker, 

Democracy says kill your fulse leader by 
withholding from him your support—but vote 
your ticket straight with its head cut off and 
to support your principles as shown in your 
platform and illustrated by all your honest 
candidates. 

Let Foraker win by a diminished republican 
vote if possible. 

Let democracy win by a great majority if 
possible for her platform and true candidates, 

Let Campbell fail miserably by baving the 
votes only of that little handful of voters who 
ure trying by his nomination to betray de- 
mocracy again into the hands of plutocrats, 
with only such others as are too ignorant of 
the things being done in their party to know 
that Cumpbell is the tool of the accursed 
gang who try to lead democracy to destroy 
it for pay, 

Tf Campbell is that sort of a democrat 
Logic” is certainly the best adviser, A 
democrat who will not vote for a pro- 
tectionist on a democratic ticket ought to 
hold himself perfectly free to vole for one 
on a republican ticket, for that is the best 
means of keeping protectionists off the 
democratic ticket, 


men > who have been 
the 
Fewer of 


dock 


whom they have been recruited. 


Mr, Russell says: 


a 
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The following from W. J, Atkinson, 
of Philadelphia, embodies a correct prin- 
ciple: 








If the friends of tariff reduction want to do 
anything definite to relieve the country from 
unjust and unnecessary taxation, let them 
bring in a bill repealing the duties on 
salt. Such a bill, if confined to that one 
article, would be supported by many 
votes, both in the senate and house, 
which would be against any general 
tariff! reduction bill. The farmers, whose 
votes returned the republicaus to power, 
eould then plainly see who were their friends, 
and every vote cast on the plain and simple 
issue would be watcbed and remembered. 
Woe, then, tothe man who, in the face of 
the accumulating surp'us, would vote to keep 
au tux on a necessary of life. 

The tax on salt “repealed, u similar bill to 
repeal the tariff tax on lumber would be 
equally successful. With the naked proposi- 
tion before them to tax or not to tax all house 
builders for the benefit of wealthy land own- 
ers, who would dare to vote in favor of the 
millionaires against the millious? 

With the tax on lumber and that on salt 
repealed, many votes heretofore protection- 
ist Would be cast in favor of further reform. 
The forees we oppose are not a solid column. 
They consist of detached squads, and may be 
cut off in platoons. A common dauger unites 
them, but attack them in detail and their 
disorganized condition will be manifest 
even to themselves. The interests of the 
owners of iron mines demand a tax on iron 
ore, but such u tax cripples every user of 
iron. Two years ago the wooleu manufact- 
urers understood how greatly the tax on wool 
injured them, <A bill, having as its sole ob- 
ject the repeal of duties on raw wool would 
undoubtedly have the support of many who 
opposed the Mills bill. 

A bill reduciug or repealing the duties on 
envelopes, as a blow at the odious envelope 
trust, would have the support of all business 
men, A bill repeaiing all duties on sugar 
would effectually settie the sugar trust and 
stop their collecting a tax from every break- 
faust tablein the land, The strength of the 
tariff is purely selfish; it lies entirely in log 
rolling. We have but to divide its advocates 
to conquer them, The bundle of sticks can- 
not be broken, but tuke them separately and 
they are easily snapped. 





A good idea was advanced by Mr. 
George White of Brooklyn in a speech 
printed in THE STANDARD « few weeks 
avo, that of proposing an amendment to 
the tariff! which would permit goods ob- 
tained by Americans in swap for Ameri- 
“an productions to come in free of duty. 
If a proposition of that sort could be 
brought to a vote in the house, it would 
probably do more to make farmers see 
the real nature of protection than any- 
thing else, 


And a third good idea was embodied in 
the bill introduced by Senator George of 
Mississippi during the last session, 
to render it the duty of the president 
to issue his proclamation suspending the 
collection of duties upon all articles for 
advancing the price of which combina- 
tions had been formed. 

Mr. Atkinson looks to actual repeal of 
duties, and thus breaking the protection- 
ist “combine,” the other propositions to 
exposing the true character of ‘protec- 
tion to American industry.” 





The death of S. S, Cox takes from 
New York a good representative, and 


from the house one of its ablest 
members, It is doubly to be re 
gretted that Mre Cox shonld go at 


the time when the free trade principle for 
which he so long stood is coming to the 
front, HENRY GEORGE, 





THE OHIO ELECTION. 


Why Campbell Won't Get the Votes of 
Sowe Single Tax Democrats. 

CLEVELAND, Ohio, Sept. 12, 188%.—I at- 
tended the convention with the Cuyahoga 
county delegation and had some opportum- 
ties for observing, both at Dayton and since, 
the state of affairs. 1 believeit isa fact that 
the body of the democratic party were ready 
for a decided step forward. This was evi- 
dent from many things said and done, On 
the night befure the convention the cundidates 
made speeches from the balcony of the Phil- 
lips house and it was very gratifying to hear 
how the more radical utterances were quickly 
taken up and cheered to the echo, Mr, Neal 
spoke first and confined bimself almost en- 
tirely to the tarilf, He made un excellent 
speech, which wus loudly applauded by the 
crowd assembled below. Following bim, Mr. 


Campbell spoke for about twenty minutes on 






























tally sheet forgers, jail birds, ete., was out 
in full force. 
them. 


set up for Campbell. 
the convention in Cleveland (although check- 
mated here), and was evident from the dele- 
gations sent from Hamilton, Montgomery, 
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“Forakerism,” “third termism,” home rule, 
ete., making a good deal over the mistakes of 
Foraker and of his control of municipal 
boards in Cincinnati and other places, until a 
ventleman near me facetiously remarked, 
that it looked as if Campbell had gone out of 















































TOM L. JOHNSON, 








Cleveland—lItems Regarding the Bulfalo 


| 

Ike fs at Present the Best Abused Man in | 
“| 

Single Tnx Club. | 


the race for governor entirely and was Syracuse, N. Y., Sept. 13.—I was in Cleve- 4 
running for mayor of Hamilton, He only | landa few daysago, WhenTI arrived every 


newsboy was shouting “Extra edition! Ex. 
tra paper! What Tom Johnson is doing to- { 
day!’ In the hotels, at public resorts and on ef 
the street cars nothing but Tom Johuson, Ags os 
the reuders of THE STANDARD are doubtless < 
aware, Mr. Johnson has revolutionized the 
street car busivess in several western cities, 
As I gather it from the Cleveland papers, 
the municipal authorities without any war- é os 
rant, backed up by jealous rivals of Mr. 4 
Johnson, have interfered with him, going so 
far as to cut his wires (electric street car ACs 
motors), and soon. However, public feeling . oe 
is entirely with Mr, Johnson, and he is un- Pigs ey 
doubtedly the most popular mau io northern Tee 
Ohio to-day. 

I got a glimpse of him this afternoon in his el 
office. Surrounded by lawyers, officials, re- ek bye! 
porters and all kinds of people, he was the . 
very picture of good nature and happiness . 
amid intense excitement. A smooth, pleas- 
ant face, noble head, curiy hair and twink- 
ling blue eyes—the famous single tax advo- 
cate and railway magnate reminded me of 
a beautiful picture of a cherubim angel I re- 
ceived one Easter morning at school not a 
great many years ago. 

At Buffalo I stopped off to address the Buf- 
falo tax reform club on the turiff. I have 
never met with a more active, intelligent lot 
of gentlemen than the officers of this single 
tax society. The president, Mr. Samuel C, 

Rogers, is a protected manufacturer of ma- 
chines, an enterprising citizen, aud one of the 
most thoroughly informed men it has been 
my fortune to meet. Doctor Crowe, the 
treasurer of the club, 1s a well koown physi- 
cian, and though he has a large practice to 
take care of, he manages to find sufficient 
time to dig out some interesting facts from 
the city assessor’s reports. Heis a graceful 
speaker and a good debater. Mr. H. B. Bud- 
denberg, the secretary of the club, is a young 
man who through his ability as an organizer 
has accomplished much for our cause in his 


incidentally referred to the tariff, and to put 
it mildly, his speech fell flat. After him Mr. 
Kline of this city just captivated his audi- 
ence. Devoting himself entirely to the tariff 
he struck straight out from the shoulder, 
slapping the protection fetich right and left. 
Mr. Kline, by the way, is a good enough free 
trader for all present, practical purposes, 
The Neal men wore badges ‘Tariff reform 
and no explanations.” On the floor of the 
convention, as well, any mention of Grover 
Cleveland in connectiou with the movement 
for tariff reform, or any radical utterance, 

yas the signal for an outburst o1 enthusiastic 
applause. Tariff reform was in the air (and 
with a good many this meant reforming it 
out of existence), and one could just feel that 
democracy was again beginning to mean 
something. I certainly believe that if the 
honest expression of the mass of the demo- 
cratic party in Obio could have been had 
Mr. Campbell would not be the nominee for 
governor, Asit was, with the power of the 
machive behind him, he was fast losing 
ground and was nominated by but one vote 
aud «a quarter, and this majority was dis- 
honestly got right on the floor of the conven- 
tion. Campbell’s chief henchman was Allen 
O. Myers, and the whole corrupt gang of 


Campbell men, every one of 
This crowd, known in Ohio as the 
“coal oil gang,” had been at work for months 
before the convention, and tbe pins were all 
This cropped out in 


Butler and Franklin counties, all places 
the machine could effectively get in its work 
—large centers of population. The places 
all sent in solid Campbell delegations. Out- 
side of these the vote for Campbell was scat- 
tering. The rural vote was almost solid for 
Neal. Allen O. Myers was on the committee 















on resolutions, and if the truth were known, 
the thiug that prevented the adoption of his 
cut and dried platform was the belligereut 
attitude of free traders in Cleveland and 
other places. They did not dare to give us 
both a weak platform and a weak cundidate. 

I believe there exists a conspiracy, among 
certain toll gate keepers, both in the demo- 
cratic ranks and out of them, to switch off 
the democratic party from the tariff issue, 
at all events to prevent them from commit- 
ting themselves any further at present. 

Il think the active single tax men in Ohio 
will not vote for Campbell, but take advan- 
tage of the campaign to push the fight against 
protection all they can. C. H. Nav. 





Approving the Utterances of the Democratic 
Strnie Piattorm. 


PITTsBuRG, Pa., Sept. 15.—The Pittsburg 
single tax league passed the following reso- 
lutions unanimously at its meeting to-day: 


Resolved, That the single tax men, irre- 
spective of party affiliations, look upon these 
declarations (anti-protectior and ballot re- 
form declarations in democratic state plat- 
form] asa step forward io the path of the 
emancipation of labor, and in securing to 
the working classes the freedom of the 
ballot “independent of the assauits of inutim- 
idation and corruption,” as Mr. Harter well 
puts it. 

Resolved, That since it appears at the pres- 
ent time that the democratic party is moving 
more closely to the line of individual free- 
dom and the emancipation of labor than any 
other, we will in the coming election support 
the state candidates of this party as embody- 
ing the principle set forth in their platform, 
aud will use our best effurts to secure their 
election. 

Resolved, That we would cordially co- 
operate with the democratic societies of the 
state, and of our own city, toward the at- 
tainment of this, and for that purpose we 
ask them to put themselves in commupica- 
tion with us. 

Other resolutions were adopted in favor of 
joining with the Henry George club of Phil- 
adelphia in forming a state organization, but 
witb the understanding that it should simply 
have the powers of an advisory body, and 
that each club reserved the right to unite 
without let or hindrance with any men or 
apy party whom it believed might further 
its ideas, 

The Australian Ballot Syatew Approved by 
the People of Minneapelin. 


MINNEAPOLIS, Sept. 11.—The first test in 
this country of the Australian system of vot- 
ing was held Tuesday, Sept. 12, and resulted 
in the election of the republican candidate 
for alderman in the Eighth (democratic) 
ward, Both parties say the experiment was 
a great success, The state Jaw provides for 
the system in counties over a certain popula- 
tion, 


Here’an Conundrum for Protectianists te 
Auswer, 
Bostop Globe, 

If it is good policy to keep our own mar- 
kets toourselves and shut out foreigu com- 
merce, how can it be good policy at the same 
time to subsidize steamship lines in order to 
eucourage and foster trade with foreign 
countries! 


city. 
railroad accident and lost his right arm. 
has, however, since become a very expert 
penman with his left hand. 


ular feeling iv that city in favor of the single 
tax doctrine. 


Cleveland Union. 


abundantly able tu take care of himself. The 
genial Tom is about the best abused man in 


zen Mr. Johnson believes the public should 








Four years ago he met with a terrible 
He 





The club is now preparing for publication 


certain figures regarding Buffalo taxes which Paes a 
I think will cause a wonderful change of pop- : Wee be { 

} 

1 


J. K. McGuire. 


What a Cleveland Paper Has to Suy About 
Mr. Johnson. \ 


Mr. Tom L. Johnson is a gentleman who is 


Cleveland at present. His name is in every- 
body’s mouth Mr. Jobnson’s well known 
private opinions on taxation have subjected 
him to some very harsh criticism as being in- 
consistent with his public conduct, As a citi- 


own the streets and collect big tolls from 
street car companies. As member of a street. 
car corporation he wants all he cau get 
and takes allhe can grab. For this he is 


condemned. The condemnation is unjust. 
As long as the streets are given up 5 
to private corporations Mr. Johnsup 


would be simply a fvol, in a_ business { 
point of view, were he to weakly allow other | 
companies to get the advantage of him. The Ua: viet 
tight is really a struggle between rival com- ae 
panies. It would avail nothing for the equit- : 
able system of taxation, of which Tom Joha- \ 
son is au eloquent and consistent champion, 
were he to give up his lines because he kuuws 
the people should control the streets and reap 
the tolls, The only result would be to throw 
them into the hands of other grabbers, 
There is nothing inconsistent in Mr. Jobnsoa’s 
actions with bis advocacy of the single tax 
system. Those who are inclined to condema 
him should bear this fact in mind, that the 
individual sacrifice of holdings recognized 
as legal under present laws would accomplish 
nothing in furtherance of the reform princi- 
ple. The sing!e tax men oppose the system 
us Wrong, bot the men who xppropriate un- 
der it. And it should also be remembered 
that since the advent of Tom Juhason in 
street car circles in this city his enterprise 
bas acted as a constant goad to the old fog 
concerns, and has thus forced better street 
car service, all things considered, than 
many larger cities eujoy. A sagacious, 
lon,-headed, practical business man is Tom 
Johnson, He acknowledges the wrong of 
our system of taxation and would cheerfully 
field to the people what belongs to them 
aa he the power. If he grabs only what 
some other man would grab were he to yield, 
why should he be personally condemned { 





































The Sturgis Club of [uvestigation. 


Sturcis, Mich.—There has been a club or- 
ganized in this town tu take into considera- 
tion the propriety of forming a club to 
operate with other clubs now forming iv 
different states of the Union, whose aim is to 
influence congress to appoint a committee to 
investigate the feasibility of Mr. George's 
suggestion of a single tax on land to defray 
the expenses of government. The member- 
ship of the club is made up of mea in all 
walks of life and of every shade of opinion, 
The single tax will be the subject at all the 
meetings, and it is to be hoped that the single 
tax men in aud near Sturgis will not bide the 
truth they feel under a bushel basket. & T, 
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September 21, 1889. 





THE CART-TAIL CAMPAIGN. 
Three Rousing Meetings Conducted by the 
Machsttan Single Tax Club Last Sauctare 
day—R esolutions in Memory of S, 8. Cox. 


The Manhattan single tax club had their 
truck out for the second time Just Saturday 
evening, and achieved what one of the coin- 
mittee termed ‘a howling sticeess.” 

At a few minutes past eight o’clock the 


‘truck drove to First street, just west of 


Avenue A, and soon a large crowd, made up 
of both men and women of a variety of 
nationalities, assembled. Chairman Woll 


opened the meeting by explaining who sent 


out the truck and what the single tax ment. 
Then he introduced A. J. Steers, who in about 
fifteeu minutes explained how unjust the 
methods were which compelled the puor men 
to puy the bulk of taxes while landlords 
and monopolists escaped the burden. Morris 
Van Veen followed Mr. Steers and treated 
another phaseof the social problem. Then 
a quantity of single tax literature was dis- 
tributed, with a request that the recipients 


‘take therm home to read. Alter this the truck 


was sturted for the next station, leaving be- 
hind it uw street full of people. 

The truck drew up atv Fourth street, ease of 
Avenue A, and alarge crowd soon gathered. 
Chairman Wolf again made orief speeches, 
after which J. KR. Browa, a Cunadian, was 
introduced. An allusion to the humbug of 
protection brought out a protest from an old 
man in the audience, who got very much ex- 
cited. He was invited to get on the truck 
aud uddress the assemblage, but declined. A 
fot of the ciub men got around him, aud soou 
that portion of the meeting enjoyed an 
animated debate. William McCabe followed 
Mr. Brown as a speaker from the truck. He 
addressed his remurks altovether to the 
young men and women present, of which 
there were a large oauinber, and gave 
them what be thought was the reason why 
there were not mure marriages, The reasons 
he gave were, the low wuges the young mup 
received for his work, the high rent he would 
huve to pay for the roums he and his young 
wife*would need, and the heavy cust of food 
and clothes. This ditference betweeu the 
cost of produciug the latter aud the price 
paid for them by the consumer was, he said, 
nearly all swallowed up by the rent, and it 
was that large item that kept most young 
people siugle when they ought to, or wanted 
to be married. The young people in the 
assemblave listened with marked attention 
to these new and strange ideas. 

When the truck started away from this 
meeting the Street was packed, and all 
through the crowd were nen, and women, 
too, discussing points which they had just 
heard. Members of the club made a distribu- 
tion of literature which was eagerly taken. 

te third uwieeting vf the evenmg was held 
on the east side of Seventh street, near Ave- 
nue A, opposite Tompkins square, where a 
large’ crowd was waiting. Chairman Wolf 
presented, in succession, Jolin T. Mckechuie, 
P. J. Kelly, A. M. Barlow and Benjamin Dob- 
lin, who all, in telling words, pointed out the 
benefits to be gained by the people through 
the aduption of the single tax. It was then 
eleven o'clock; so the committee decided to 
go home. They were delighted with the 
eveniny’s work, but when they reached the 
club house they were still more delighted to 
learn that checks and imnoney to the amount 
of twelve dollars had been received fcr the 
prosecution of the cart-tail campaiyo. There 
has been, so far, about twenty dollars sent in 
for this purpose. But more speakers are 
wanted, and the committee usk thatall single 
tax men who feel the spirit moving them suf- 
ticiently to induce them to tell the truth to 
the people, come forward inimediately; 
and those who cannot talk can belp pay for 
tie trucks and literature. Communications 
should be addressed to the Cart-tail commit- 
tee, Manhattan single tax club, 56 Clinton 
place. The truck sturts out again next Satur- 
duy evening. Behe 

At the last business meeting the club 
adopted the following resolutions, on the 
death of Congressman S. 8. Cox: 

The Manhattan single tax club learns with 
deep sorrow of the death of Hun. Samuel 
Sullivan Cox, congressman from the Ninth 
New York district. 

In view of his long and faithful public ser- 
vice, bis demise at this crisis in our national 
affairs can be locked atin uo other way but 
asa great public calamity, 

His devotion to the interests of the people, 
and his outspokeu utterances on the subject 
of free interchange of commodities between 
nations, marked himas a leader whom the 


single tux meu of this country wiil remember 
with honor and pride. 

Resolved, Thatin the death of the Hon, 
Samuel Sullivan Cox we deplore the loss of 
awman who by bis intellectual training and 
convictions Would have taken a foremost 
place in the ranks of those, who, in the com- 
lng struggle for the emaucipation of labor, 
would advance those principles for the pro- 
motion of which this organization was formed, 

Resulved, That we tender tu his bereaved 
widow and relatives our heartfelt sympathy 
in their iwreparable loss, 

Resulved, That the banner of the Mauhat- 
tan single tas club be draped for thirty days 
and that the president and vice-president at- 
tend tue obsequies of Mr, Cox as representa- 
tives of this organization, 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions 
be sent Mrs. Cox, signed and attested by the 
proper officers, 


The club respectfully informe its friends 
throughout the country that ite rooms, from 





now on, Will be opened every afternoon at | 


half-past two o’clock. and single tax visitors 
and their friends, und for that mutter near 
by and city friends, are invited to make the 
rooms their own. 

The committee to watch the city assess- 
ments will uot be able to get the rolls until 
January. 


A SAD LOSS IN IOHNSTOWN. 

John Coflin, President ot the Henry George 
Clab, Dead—Though Yet ao young Man 
He had won a High Place in the Engine 
eering World nnd was the Author of a 
Number of Important Luventions, 


JOHNSTOWN, Pu., Sept. 15.—Editor StTANp- 
ArD—Dear Sir:—When L last wrote to you it 
was because [ had before me the sad task of 
iunnouncing to single tax men the death by 
the flood of Abram 5S, Eldridge. Assuciated 
with Mr. Eldridge for the last eight or nine 
vears in single tax work was John Coffin. 
First meeting through their belief in “George- 
ism” they became fast friends and co-workers 
through life. Tuesday, Sept. 3, John Coffin 
joined his old friend in the unknown world. 
He was the president of the Henry George 
club of this place und a steady and success- 
ful worker for it. 
been slow to call any man a genius [Edo uot 
hesitate in using that word in regard to him. 
What his life would have been if he had lived 
no man knows; but we do know that he had 
already, a young man, more to show for his 
life work than it is the lot of many men to 
achieve. Everything Jobn Coffin did he did 
well, going well to the root of whatever he 
undertook, That was the secret of his suc- 
cess. Some eight or pine years avo he wis, 
iu his characteristic thorough mnauner, study- 
ing the whole subject of political economy 
with the intention of solving “The Problem,” 
when he chanced upon “Progress and Pov- 
erty” and found his problem solved. 

Many are they who will deeply feel his 
death us aman of brains, but to those who 
knew hiin well this loss is as nothing com- 
pared to the loss of amanof heart who by 
his sincerity, probity and uoseltish friendship 
well merits the sorrow which his death hus 
caused. Sincerely yours, 

RICHARD EYRE, 


John Coffin was born at Chatham, N. Y., 
September 18, 1856. He attended the local 
schools and afterwards went to Cornell uni- 
versity, where he took the engineering course. 
Professor John Sweet, one of the instructors, 
recvgnized his natural ability, and after 
eraduation placed him in charge of his ma- 
chine shop at Syracuse. In i851 Cofflu ac- 
cepted a position in the drafting department 
of the Cambria Iron Works at Johnstown, 
where Chief Engineer Morgan afforded him 
every opportunity for pursuing a line of 
original investigation, for which he mani- 
fested a purticular liking and skill. ‘One 
of the results of his labor in this direc- 
tion,” says the Johnstown Tribune, ‘is 
the railroad axle toughened by the pro- 
eess Which bears his name. This proeess 
he disposed of to the Cambria company, 
und it opened up to that corporation a large 
field, thousands of the axles having been put 
on the murket since bis discovery. His last 
achievement in mechanical development, 
largely shared in by his chief, Mr. Morgan, 
and by the late Alexander Hamilton, jr., was 
the construction of the galvanizing plant of 
the Gautier steel department. This plant had 
just been completed and was in successful 
operation when the disastet of May 3L oc- 
curred, 

“In addition to these important achieve- 
ments in mechanics, Mr. Coffin” perfected 
what is known as the averageometer, a ma- 
chine for determining the horse power of 
steam engines from indicator eards. This 
machine has been manufactured for several 
years by a firm in the east. Several other 
minor appliances and devices were evolved 
by Mr. Coffin, all of them important to the 
mechanical world. 

“So well known had he become in his 
special field that the preprietors of the 
American Machinist, through their editor, 
who paid him a personal visit here, tendered 
him the assistant editorship of their journal, 
to which he had long been a contributor. 
This offer he declined on account of bis health, 
preferring to be actively engaged in his 
chosen lines of work, in which be continued 
until stricken down by his fatat illness. 

“Beside Mr, Cotia’s accomplishinents as a 
scientist and mechanic, he was @ most agree- 
able gentleman, and intellectually equipped 
for all social emergencies, In the dotnestic 
cirele, no Jess than in the world, he was 
kindly and considerate. His home at Mox- 
ham was his paradise, and about his wife and 
little one were centered bis tenderest ulYec- 
tions. 

“His wife, to whom he wis united on Sep- 
tember 27, [SSS, was Niiabeth Fussell, daugh- 
ter of Mr. and Mes. Milton Fussell, of Rad- 
nor, Pa. Their child, a son, is but a few 
weeks old.” 





The simple Truth. 
WasHincroy, 2, C., Sept. %—-"fA > truth 
when ouce discovered is very simple. [tas 
eusy to understand. We may sot know why 
it isso, but iv is eusy to perceive thut it is 
so."—Hugh Pentecost in Twentieth Century, 
The simple truths, those most easily demon- 
strated and understood, are those pertaining 
to mathematics and material subjects, There 


THE STANDARD. 


Though I huve always 
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is an exactness and tangibility pertaining to 
them which does not pertain to biology, or 
psychology, or sociology, or other lologies 
that deal with invisible entities, or in which 
the intrusion of the buman will, or the oecur- 
renee of contingencies impossible to be pre- 
dicted, may interfere with the uccuracy of 
our calculations or deductions. 

Yet even iu reference to material objects 
the reverse of Mr. Pentecost’s statement is 
generally toe fact. A falsehood, by being 
plausibly stated and put in epigratumatic 
shape, may be made to appear very clear 
and simple to the average mind in compari- 
son With the truth, which frequeutly uecessi- 
tutes much antecedent explanation, the clear- 
ing away of accumulated errors, and the up- 
rooting of cherished prejudices. The “simple” 
truth of the spherical form of the earth, 
taught by Eratostbenes two hundred yeurs 
before Christ, and which at no time wholly 
perished from the minds of thinkers, was not 
so “eusy to understand” as to be perceived 
and accepted by the majority of philosophers 
even for more thao fifteen hundred years, 
The history of the progress of the race is 
full of parallel instances. 

In fact, truth is rarely “simple” and “easy 
to understand.” As«arule it is the plausible 
falseliood—as when we say, “The sun rises” 
—that assuines the garb of an axiom, and 
charms the shallow intellect with its seduc- 
tive sunplicity. J. 1. MoCereery. 


Proceedings of tho Joint Committee. 


The joint committee on reception and con- 
ference met on September 14, pursuant to 
adjournment, at the Brooklyn club, 56 Liv- 
ineston street, Dr. M. BR. Leverson in the 
chair, and seventeen deleyates present. — 

The West side delegates reported a resol u- 
tion of their clubin favor of forming a per- 
manent committee, and also in favor of hiring 
a ball for large general meetings in the cause 
of the single tax. 

The eastern district delegation reported 
that their club favored u permanent central 
organization, and suggested that the basis of 
representation should be three delegates 
from each club, with one additunal delegate 
for every fifty members. . 

The delegations from all of the clubs re- 
ported in favor of a permanent central com- 
mittee. 

It was unanimously resolved, ‘That, pur- 
suant to the instructions received from the 
several clubs represented in the joint coi- 
mittee on reception and conference, the dele- 
gates thereto invite all Ulubs within reach of 
New York for that purpose to join the com- 
mittee to perfect a permanent organization 
at the next meeting.” 

The secretary was instructed to have a 
circular printed embodving this resolution, 
and to send it to the clubs, 

It was also unanimously resolved, ‘That 
amoug the duties te be performed by the 
permanent committee will be making ar- 
rangements for periodical meetings and 
lectures.” 

The chairman, Mr. Abarbanell, of the New 
Jersey club, and Mr. Curley, of the Brooklyn 
club, were designated a committee to propose 
a plau for permanent organization and to 
report at the next meeting. 

The committee adjourned to meet at the 
Brooklyn club, 56 Livingston street, at eight 
Yeclock on Siturday evening, September 2b. 


Commencing Organized Work tn Saginaw , 
SAGINAW City, Mich, Sept. 10.—A few sin- | 


cle tax men from both Saginuws met by ap- 
pointment last Saturday night at the store of 
James Duffy, corner of State and Seventh 
streets, Saginaw City, to organize a single 
tax club. 

The following officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, KEK. D. Wegener; secretary and treas- 
urer, James Duffy; committee, James Duly, 
H. Flote and William Mitchell. The organiza- 
tion will be completed next Friday night, the 
bth. 

The Confederation of labor had a grand 
turnout here ou Labor Day, there being in 
the ranks about 3,50) persons. | never saw 
the streets so crowded. It wasa joyous holi- 
day. «And yet, one standing and carefully 
observing the faces as the crowd suryved by 
could have plainly seen sornething back of 
thut holiday glee-—the gaunt features of the 
men, the hollow cheeks and cavernous eves 
of the women; the questioning eyes that 
seemed ever to say: “Whatoef the to-morrow?!’ 
OWhat of the coming winterf? Boru and 
brought up in the south, [had seen a great 
many slives’ quarters. fb had often seen their 
entire population (except the very old ara 
very younf) turn out to the cotton elds; bat 
how very different were their round, care- 
less, huppy faces te the poor, wild, woe-be- 
gone faces of those white industrial slaves 
tramping pust. 

The longshoremen, after the parade, had a 
celebration all by themselves in the Germania 
purden, at which three protectionist speakers, 
Col. A. F. Bliss, M.C., Hon. RR. Gi. Hoss and 
y. BL Bussy, spoke. The Confederation of 
trades unions held their picnic iu the Arbeiter 
garden and ball, The principal speaker who 
addressed them was Mr. EK. D. Wegener, 
president of our young single tax club, who 
spoke very ably on the lines of free trade 
wad the single tax, 

We huve great hopes of the future, 

Wu. Mitcusun 





AFFAIRS IN MONTANA. 


The Situation ino Volithesx—The Protection 
Seniiment Rauatpant in Both the Old Pars 
thes—Free Tenders nnd Single Tax Meu 
Orgnnizing to Put Iundidautes in tho 
Field. 

Boutprr, Mon, Sept. 6-—-Montana is now 
in the throes of her first state campaign, and 
on the fst day of October we will vote on our 
proposed constitution aud on our first state 
officers, the latter to take position only in 
tase of the adoption of the constitution. 0b 
is probable the constitution Will be adapted, 
not on aecountof any intrinsie merit: in’ the 
document, but in order that we tnay be re- 
leased from oa tervitorint condition, If the 
choice were sitnply between this and. some 
older constitution, the new one would prob- 
ably be rejected unless the old one were mor- 
tally bad. But the question is one of political 
life or death, and the natural choiee may be 
expected. 

The single tax men have little to brag of 
in the proposed constitution. The old ideas 
of property prevaded with the majority of 
the convention, aud Montana will go into the 
union with fess chance for improvement in 
this respect than some of her sister territories. 
There were some encouraping votes, how- 
ever, during the sessions of the convention, 
und [T cannot but believe that wera Henry 
(reorge and two or three other of the prom- 
inent stugle tax campaigners to come to Mon- 
tana and make a vigorous ecanmpaten of two 
or three months, Montana would adopt the 
single tax principie. There isa peculiarly rich 
fleld here to be worked, and the work would 
bring forth rich fruit. 

As to the politacal campaign, the siugle tax 
meuiuare allatsea. Having aga well defined 
organization they are not working ino the 
same line in any two countics, and their 
efforts and votes are not likely to count for 
much in the election. Lreceived a letter a 
day or two ago from seme of the workers in 
the eastern purt of the territory and they 
were proposing to vote the straight repube 
lean ticket, although they were or had been 
democrats. Le tnay aot be out of place here 
to say that the republicans of the territory 
are, of course, laying great stress on the pro- 
tection ideas of the party, and the democrats 
have adopted a platform which practically 
indorses protection. The chairman of the 
state committee is himself a protectionist, 
being none other than) Marcus Daly, the 
manager of the famous and great copper 
mine and smelter kuown as the Anaconda, 
He himself may be termed a millionaire and 
is the representative of millionaires, who are 
the beneticiaries of the protective system. 
lu the convention, When he was selected as 
the chairman, four other miltionaires who 
want copper, and lead, and wool, und ltum- 
ber, and other things “protected,” were ap- 
pointed a committee to wait Upon him and 
request him to accept the positioa, [bt is for 
this reason that the single tax snen of Castern 
Muntang propose to vote the straight repub- 
lican ticket. My sugpestion to them was to 
place in nomination for the legislature can- 
didates on a square free trade platform, 
Under our new election laws only ten numes 
wre required to nominate for aw legislative 
position, and then the name and principle 
would be printed on the official ticket. [held 
that this woulet result in the defeat of the 
democratic ticket and also show to some ex 
tent the strength of the tree trade clement 
in the territory, audin all probability cum- 
pel the democracy to retura to first prin- 
ciples. A vote for the republicans would not 
wid in bringing forward our ideas nor be w 
warning to the democrats. | donot know 
whether our friends willact on the sugpges- 
tion, 

Linade a similar sugeestion to some of our 
friends in Lewis aud Clark county, which 
contams the capital—Heleaa,  To-night Lt 
have a letter saying they will nominate one 
levistative candidate as a tunited labor man 
though T cannot see what is to be gainedeven 
by electing aman on that name. Tomy miad 
it will be only a warning to both parties to 
vive the labor element a larger representa- 
tion on their tickets—sumething of which the 
labor element of Moutanae has never had any 
reason to complain. As the labor men sim- 
ply goijbte republican or demucratic caucuses, 
nothing except the oflice is guined by the 
election, 

Iu this county, Dwill endeavor to cet a full 
levislative ticket into the field, who will) be 
on the ticket ak the representatives af free 
trade. Their names will go on as the noming- 
tion of a few, but Dhbelieve that a road vote 
can be polled. Lb shall try to make a pood 
cumpuign with literature, but vis hardly tikel 
that any other campaiguing will be done If 
we cap throw the legislature into the hands 
of the republicans and show the democrats 
that they need free trade votes, L shall be 
satistied. 

Another reason why the democrats deserye 
defeat at this tine is that their speakers are 
generally denouueing the Australian system 
of voting, and it seems probable they will 
repeal the plan if they get control of the 
state and the Jevislature, Their candidates 
for congress and for wultorney peneral have 
both denounced the syster, and iu a speech 
at Helena lust night Judge MeConnell, late 
chief justice and new candidate for the state 
senate from Lewis and Clark county, was 
very bitter ayaiuse it, he seeming to regard 
itas much worse than the registration law, 
which has heretofore borne the heaviest purt 
of the democratic abuse, WiLL Kenneny, 
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PEACE, 


Address by Ltenry George at the Annunl 
Mecting of the Dutchess Branch of the 
Univerasantl Pence Union. 

The following report of the address by 
Henry Georgy, at the meeting of the 
Dutchess branch of the Universal peace 
union, at Wiley'’s grove, near Poughkeep- 


oe 


sie, on Sunday, August 25, is forwarded 
by the secretary of the branch, The 
president of the branch, Mr Edward 
Crummy, presided at the meeting, and 
speeches were also made by Prof. L. FB. 
Gardner, Mr. W. CL. Aibro and Mr. Fred, 
Arnold: 


Mr, President, Ladies und Gentlemen: 
Tam glad to be here this Subbath after- 
noon und to tuke part in this assemblage 
of one of the two American branches of 
the International Peace Society. This 
part of the state of New York, this county 
of Dutchess, received in the beginning, I 
believe, a large infusion of the people 
called “Friends!’—those, who in an age 
when true religion seemed buried be- 
neath formalism and, in’ the temples 
erected to Christ, the traths of Christi- 
anity were forgotten, taught that men 
should look to the inward light, should 
listen to the inward promptings, and in 
daily life and conversation should model 
their conduct upon the principle of the 
“Prince of Peace.” Their peculiar garb 
is now seldom seen; their peculiar speech 
is seldom heard, unless it be in the 
privacy of their domestic circles; but this 
gathering here to-day is one of the evi- 
dences that their spirit yet lives. And 
there is need of it to-day—of that bear- 
ing of testimony against war and the 
spirit of war; of that bearing of testi- 
mony for peace and the Prince of Peace. 

Twenty centuries have almost vone 
since over the stable in Bethlehem of 
Judea, the angels sang their song of 
“Peace on earth, to men of good will.” 
Yet never before has the ear th: seen such 
monstrous armies; never before has hu- 
man ingenuity and human industry been 
devoted to the preparation of such ter- 
rifle engines of destruction, A few vears 
ago I came across the Atlantic with an 
American inventor. We were talking of 
the possibilities of wrial navigation, of 
the time when men might at last ratify 
that desire that has probably been latent 
in every human breast since the firs. man 
witnessed the graceful flight of the bird. 
He said to me that in his opinion it was 
merely a question of commercial demand, 
and added: “Do you know what to-day 
is the most certain road to profit for the 
inventor? If he invents anything that is 
toaugment the comfort of men, there is 
toil, trouble, worry and, in nine cases out 
of ten, failure before him. The thing on 
which he can certainly succeed, the thing 
for which he can immediately get money, 
is to invent something that will destroy 
life and property a little quicker, and the 
governments of the world will make 
haste to pay him any price for it.” 

A few weeks ago I walked one morning 
down the Avenue Du Grand Armee in 
Paris. A French regiment of the line 
was marching up the avenue, with fife 
and drum corps at their head. As that 
resiment moved along Iwas about the 
only one who turned my head to look at 
it. The people of the city seemed to pay 
no attention whatever to it, so used are 
they to the sight of soldiers, so used to 
this thing of taking men in the prime of 
life, from their families, from their occu- 
pations, and turning them into mere kill- 
ing machines. 

Against these great armaments, against 
this idea that war is a necessary thing, 
this meeting isa protest. And such pro- 
test is needed. Even in the churches men 
preach peace in words, but glorify war in 
ther hearts! In Windsor castle is a 
room prepared at the expense of millions 
of dollars of our money by the present 
queen of England, as one of the numer. 
ous testimonials to her love for her 
deceased husband, Tn that magnificent 
room, lined with polished marble, 
lies an effigy of Prince Albert on a miar- 
ble couch of state. He is clad from neck 
to heel in the armor of a warrior, and the 
couch is supported by carvings of the 
Passion of Clhrist—the agony, the bloody 
sweat, the crucifixion, the descent, and 
the burial, This is typical of much of our 
Christianity, The very Prince of Peace— 
he whose mission it was to preach good 
will among men; to teach that the sword 
might be beaten into the plowshare, and 
the spear into the pruning hook—his 













name and his effigy is used to support the 
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sends men by the millions to the grave 


before their time, that leaves women des- 
olate and widowed at home. It ought to 
be ours to protest against this spirit. It 


ought to be ours, not merely as individ- 


muls, but as a nation. 
What is the glory of this flag?) What 


are the benelits that the Union it sym- 


bolizes confers upon us? Ts not its chief 
benefit the peace that exists between so 
many sovereizn states; that from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, from = the lakes to 
the vulf, there is no dividing line guarded 
by sentinels and dotted with custom 
houses to interfere with free exchange? 
Sixty-five millions of people ow the teim- 
perate zone of agreat continent. Sixty- 
live millions of people with higher in- 
tellivence and education than exists 
among any other people o1 earth to-day, 
with no warlike neighbors of superior 
strength or feeling of enmity, with none 
of the old world hatreds, with none of 
the fierce passions whicharray the nations 
of Europe against each other, This ought 
to be the nation of nations to lead the 
worldin peace. Yet look at our paltry 
attempts to imitate the navies of Europe. 
Look at us keeping a standing army for 
which we bave no use whatever, in the 
time of peace. There is no need of a 
standing army or astanding navy. Too 
strong to fear injustice from any nation 
on earth we ought to be too great to do it. 

The remark of Professor Gardner, who 
said this morning that the “external is 
but the outward sign and manifestation 


of the internal,” that war exists on the 
earth to-day, and the energies of nations 
are spent in devising means of destruc- 
tion because the inward spirit is warlike, 


is true. It is true even in this republic. 
Have we as yet learned the lesson that 
the interests of mankind ure interwoven 
so that each is dependent on the other? 
Have we yet learned the great lesson 
that we can attain our own comfort and 
our own profit by promoting the comfort 
and profit of others? Why look at this 
American republic. From one border to 
the other, Americans can freely trade 
with Americans; but when you arrive 


at the national line, there you will find 
a custom house officer to prevent Ameri- 


cans from trading with Canadians, or 
Europeans, or Mexicans, Consider the 
pettiness of this great metion of sixty- 
live millions of people, degrading itself 
with the idea that it needs a “baby aet” 
to prevent American industries from 
being ruined by the pauper labor of Eu- 
rope, And we are going from bad to 
worse. We are beyinning to look askance 
at men who come here wanting to work 
when, a few years ago, as you older peo- 
ple will remember, we welcomed them. 
But to-day we are beginning to think 
and act as though there were too many 
people in the country, 

I drove yesterday afternoon with a 
friend of mine along the road between 
Dobbs Ferry and Tarrytown, and he told 
me that on this road were the summer 
houses of sixty millionaires. Their ag- 
pregate wealth is estimated at from $500,- 
000,000 to §1,000,000,000, What is the 
complement of such monstr.us wealth as 
that? It is the tramp and the pauper. 
Wealth is produced by labor; and when 


aw few men can gather to themselves such 
accumulations of the products of labor, 
other men by thousands and millions 


must go without the things that their 
labor produces. Where there is) such 
monstrous wealth on the one hand there 
must be deep poverty on the other, Out 
of such monstrous inequality as we sce 
being developed here, must come war. 
When Christ was born the civilized world 
was hushed in the Roman peace. Nota 
true peace, but a peace maintained by 
the mailed hinds of the legions. But un- 
derneath that peace was the spirit of op- 
pression, and oppression always means 
war, 

Great estates were growing then in 
Italy as they are growing to-day in the 
republic of the west. Slavery existed, 
aud was increasing and ground down by 
taxation, and, eaten out by mortgages, 
the tillers of the soil were passing into 
tenants and into mere day laborers, and 
Rome, seemingly secure from outside 
danger, was rotting at the heart, ‘Then 
came corruption, violence, civil war, the 
decline of civilization, till the barbarians 
bursting through the circle that seemed 
once so strong, found but a shell, If 
Within our republic this aggregation of 
wealth goes on, this monstrous power on 
the one hand, this monstrous poverty on 
the other, the time must come, as if came 
to the civilization of old, when the flames 
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b | of (onipte and museum and collega will 
light men to destruction, 

He why would insure peace, aye, he whe 
would bring peace in its full true mean- 
ing-—must look deeper than to arbitration 
between nations; he must endeavor to 
build the very foundations of the state 
upon the firm rock of justice, Warcomes 
from injustice; peace comes from justice; 
from the securing to each man of his 
vieht; from the giving to caeh of that 
which is his due. Now, look at the world 
to day, Look over even this new repub- 
licof the west. What do welind? Thou- 
sands and thousands and thousands of 
men and women laboring hard and long 
fora mere pittance, for merely enough 
to live on, the great body of the people 
ftnding itastrain and a struggle to mere- 
Iviive. With all our advantages, with all 
our advances, the growing intensity in 
the struggle for existence is everywhere 
showing itself in the increase of suicides, 
in the increase of lunatic asylums and of 
their inmates, in the arraying against 
each other of industrial classes. The in- 
dustrial wars called strikes and lockouts 
are only somewhat less disastrous than 
the wars of hostile armies, and the grow- 
ing ill feeling manifested iu our industrial 
life is passing into legislation and into our 
party politics. 

If we would really have peace and the 
prosperity that is born of true peace, let 
us study these industrial problems, let us 
discover the cause of the bitter competi- 
tion that is everywhere felt. If there are 
too many people in the country, what is 
the reason of it? Is it the niggardliness 
of the Creator? Has he made the mistake 
of bringing more people into the world 
than he has made provision for? No one 
can look around the world to-day and say 
that this is so. Whoever looks must say, 
itis not so, There is more than cnough 
forail, Ifall do not have enough, it is 
not because enough has not been pro- 
vided by the Creator, but because so 
much of what has been provided, is, in 
our greed and bad managemenot, wasted, 
Look over the Hlinois coal tields to-day. 
American citizens who would like to be 
at work are starving. They are only kept 
alive by the contributions of charity, that 
have been pouring in. These coal miners 
have had a difficulty with thoir employ- 
ers. The employers have shut down 
their mines and refused to employ them; 
the conseqence is they are starving. 
There is a wrong somewhere, Where 1s 
it?) Nothing is more certain than that no 
min has any right to insist that another 
shall employ him, unless it be that every 
man has the right to employ vimsel!, 
ach man has that right. Here is the 
wrong. There is a natural right that 
men do not enjoy to-day, und that is a 
right to employ those opportunities that 
the Creator made for their employment. 
There is no law and there ought to be 
no law that would compel those coal 
operators to employ men they do not 
want to employ or to pay them more 
wages than they choose to pay them. 
The injustice is not there; the injustice is 
in the laws which prevents those men 
from employing their own labor; that 
compel them to goto the employer and 
get his wages and to accept his employ- 
ment or else stand idle, In Illinois and 
Pennsylvania there is no scarcity of coal. 
Why, the mines that are worked are as 
nothing to the coal land that remains to 
work. Go into Pennsylvania where the 
coal has been long worked, There you 
will find around the mines great stretches 
of land under which are millions and 
millions of tons of coal. There it lies; 
no one is using it. If the coal miners do 
not want to work for their employers, or 
the employers do not want to employ the 
coal miners, all right. But why should 
the man who wants to employ his own 
labor in digging out of the earth coal 
Which was placed in the earth before 
man came upon the earth, why should 
he be prevented? Why should any one 
come in and step between him and the 
hatural opportunity that no one is using 
and say, “No, you shall not dig out this 
coal; this coal is mine?’ Here is the 
wrong; here is the bottom wrong; that is 
the root and cause of all these industrial 
troubles; the wrong that all over our civ- 
ilized world to-day is the cause of the 
monstrous inequality in’ the distribution 
of wealth, 

What ave we? Science answers that 
we are land animals, living on land and 
from the land, and only capable of life as 
we can obtain access to land, Religion 
answers that we are the equal children of 
a common Father, who prepared this 
world through long ages for our tem- 











porary sojourn, for a passing phase in our 
existence, Prepared it not for any one 
man orany generation of men, but for 
the countless generations that, inhi 

providence, follow each other upon it. 
Take the answer of science or the answer 
of religion, and is it not obvious that we 
are all herve with equal rights to the use 
of the earth? Is it not obvious that we 
areall here, not with the right to claim 
equal conditions, not with “the right to 
say to another man because you have 
more than I, you must give up a par 

of itto me; but with the right to the 
equal use of natural opporcunities? The 
equal right to exert our dabor, as nature— 
or, as [ “ptefer to say, the Creator—has 
intended we should exert it? With the 
equal right to enjoy the products of our 
tabor? And yet to-day in our civilized 
evountries, in this new country of ours, as 
well as in older ones, the majority of the 
people are but tenants at the will of other 
hutmiin creatures, 

lf you would know the cause that has 
produced the gaunt misery of Ireland, the 
cause that in England has built up one 
coormously rich class and crowded great 
masses of the people into the poorhouses, 
or liborer’s cottayes; if you would know 
the reason why with our growth, the 
same monstrous inequalities are dev elop- 
ing, vou have but to look to the fact that 
while all men are land animals, while is 
is only on the land and from the land that 
thay can live, or produce, yet in these 
civilized countries the great mass come 
into existence without any legal right 
whatever to as much of the soil of the 
earth as they can pliant the soles of ther 
feet Upon. 

Look ut those coal fields of Vennsyl- 

vania and Illinois! Consider what that 
coulis! Science tells us that it is stored 
up sunshine, the light of the sun, that 
streamed down upon this little globe for 
ages and ages before man appeared, 
wathered up by the tropical vegetation 
that then prevailed, changed by the pro- 
cesses of nature into coal, 

Keligion tells us that it is stored up 
light, heat and power, prepared by that 
Intelligence that she looks to as the First 
Cause or all things, placed there by the 
workings of his physical laws there in 
the ground, that it might be ready when 
the creature came that should know how 
to unlock it, to furnish man with light, 
heat and power as he wished. Whom 
was the coal put here for? There can 
be but one answer; for man! Not 
some particular man—not Mr. Coxe, nor 
Mr, Pardee, nor the Philadelphia and 
Reading’ coul company, nor the Lehigh 
coal and navigation company, but for the 
use of men. Yet we make it by our laws 


some particular man or men so they 
warn off other men, So that they can say 
to the laborer, “you cannot exert your 
labor upon these opportunities for lubor 
unless you pay toll to us,” 

Look over all our industries; look over 
the civilized world to-day and in this wrong 
you will see the great cuuse that must, if 
suffered to go on, beat plowshares into 
swords, €nd pruning hooks into spears, 
as it has over and over again, 

Where shall we find the remedy? We 
must if we would seek any remedy go to 
first principles, to the natural laws, It, 
is clear thatif weare all here with the 
equal permission of the Creator, we are 
wll here with equal rights to the use of 
natural elements—to heat, to light, to the 
sea, to the land, 

Now, if the right of any man must 
always be measured by equal rights of 
other men, how shall we carry out that 
principle? For there is another principle 
that we must clearly keep in mind, It is 
this: That security in the possession of 
lund is necessary to the exertion of labor 
wand the best use of labor. No one would 
spend the libor and capital necessary to 
open a mine if, when he had opened it, 
uny one could come up and say, “I have 
just as good a right toitas you; there- 
fore, L propose to work this mine” No 
one would cultivate a farm if, when he 
had improved it, any one could come up 
to him and say, “This is as much mine 
as yours.” No one would build a house, 
erect a factory, or make any permanent 
improvment, unless guaranteed that he 
should have possession of the land on 
Which it stood, Nor yet is it necessary 
that to acknowledge the equal rights of 
men in land we divide up the land 
equally. Only a fool would think of such 
athing as that, What is necessary is 
this: That we should allow men posses- 
sion on equal terms. That if coal land, 
for instance, is to be held by individuals, 
or by companies, they shall pay to the 
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eomneiunity. ib Fifi: gelilen. for the exelie 
sive privilege in that way granted to 
them, On that principle we can so use 
natural opportunities that all will be 
placed upon an equal level, Tow? Let 
me show you how, 

Let us commence at another point, we 
will come out atthe same place, There 
is a vight of pioperty, and it is from 
the violation of that vight of — prop- 
erty that since the beginning of the 
world wars have sprung. Go to the 
bottom: of all the wars of history; you 
will see that they spring from. the effort 
onthe part of some people to compel 
others to work for them without paying 
them forit. Now, that is a violation of a 
sacred right, of that right of property 
that is before all human laws; the right 
of property that existed before the first 
king reigned or the first legislauture met. 
It isa right which rests upon the right of 
the individual to himself, to use his own 
powers and profit by his own exertions, 
That which any man produces belongs to 
him by natural right, and him atone. 
That which aman brings forth, that is his, 
and is his against all the world—his to 
use, his to give, his to sell, his to be- 
queath, his to do what he pleases with, 
so long, of course, as he does not in that 
use violate the sight of anyone else. It 
is his by the highest title man can have— 
the title of production. We talk of mak- 
ing things. But when we speak thus we 

spenk inexactly. All man can do is to 
bring forth, to produce from nature, not 
to create. We produce grain by putting 
in seed and leaving it to germinate; we 
produce houses by bringiwg towether ma- 
terial and putting it in the shape and 
form of houses. 

So we produce all wealth, and the labor 
which thus produces or brings forth vives 
aclearand exclusive title to the thing 
produced so long as it retains the form 
labor has impressed upon it. When if 
ceases to do that it passes from = mian’s 
possession, and by what we call decay or 
rust, returns to its original shape, the 
reservoirs from which it was taken. It 
isin this way that all wealth is produced, 

Under our present system, if you have 
added wealth to the community you are 
taxed or fined so much, and the more and 
better animals you vet, the larger and 
finer houses and barns you build, the 
more wealth of any kind you produce or 
accumulate, the more you are taxed for 
it. Isnot thut a violation of the right ef 
property? Take the American farmer 
to-day, and in taking the American 
farmer, mari you, you are taking the 
class that lies at the basis of the whole 
social structure, Tt was not manufac- 
turers who came here first to settle the 
country; it was not doctors, liwyers, 
clergymen, or newspaper men—it was 
farmers. And so it must always be 
that those who apply their labor 
directly to the extraction of wealth 
from the soil, they are the stratum 
upon which all others rest. And 
thus itis that the condition of the agri- 
culturist, the man who applies labor di- 
rectly to nature, measures and fixes the 
condition of all other classes. People 
sometimes talk about the labor problem 
as if it were a problem relating merely to 
manifacturers, ortothe laborers of cities, 
It is av problem which has its roots in the 
condition of the tarming class, Show me 
wcountry Where @ man can go to work 
in the first and primary occupation, iari- 
culture, and do well, and I will show you 
a country in which there are no tramps, 
in which there are no labor contlicts, in 
which there is no labor problem, Noth- 
ing can be done to settle the labor question 
without going down to the farming com- 
munity, Take the American farmer to- 
day. What is he? A man who pro- 
duces wealth from othe soil, You 
know the old adage, The farmer 
feedeth all’ The more wealth the far- 
mer produces the richer the country is, 
the more opportunity there is fer all 
other classes to find employment. Now 
what under our system happens to the 
American farmer? Why, every effort of 
his to produce wealth is met by a fine, 

T went through this country tivo yeas 

ago; Tmet travelling on the cars, two rail- 
roa men, One of thein was telling 
wbout an acquaintance of theirs—another 
“uilroad workman. He vot himself a lit- 
tle piece of ground and put up a house; 
when he got his house built, alone came 
the assessor and taxed him, not only 
taxed him on the house, bat taxed him a 
good deal heavier on the ground than the 
man of whom ee bought it was taxed on 
similar lots he still held vacant, Not tak- 
ing the hint this industrious man in his 
Spare time went to work and made a fine 
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veranda, or toon: Alone came re iUS8eS- 
sor again and added again to his taxes, 
fined him for putting up the stoop. What 
is that but a discouragement to industry 
— 2 leval violation of the right of proper- 
ty? A farmer in an adjoining county 
fold me how he had painted his house 
and barn that year; and along came the 
assessor and added $500 to his assess- 
ment—really punished him = for havy- 
png painted his house and baru. 
Was not this a violation of the rights 
of property? Was it not against good 
public poliey? Whit harm did the 
furmer do anybody in) painting his house 
wnd barn? Instead of doing harm, the 
painting of the house and barn has been 


aa source of pleasure to all who went wong 


and looked at it. Is it) not more agree- 
able to the eye to pass a neatly painted 
house and barn than to pass rude, un- 
painted shanties? So, as you know, it is 
throughout; the more wealth he produces, 
the more the farmer is tuxed for it. Not 
merely that, but almost everything that 
he has to buy he pays heavy taxes on, 
not directly, to the government tax guth- 
erer—it would be a great deal bette r, i 
evreat deal cheaper if he did. But he Pays 

them to the storekeeper in added prices, 
Look at this item of sugar; something we 
must all use. We Americans have 2 
sweet booth in our heads and want a good 
deal of sugar. And we need it moreover 
for the curing or preserving of many 
things the farmer raises, Sugar in Great 
Britain has been about one- half the price 
itishere, Whatis the reason? Simply 
tuxation; simply that the government 
nulls upon us to pay two prices for 
sugar in order, ostensibly, to benefit sugar 
planters down in Louisiana, or Mr, 
Spreckles in the Sandwich islunds. What 
is that but legalized robbery! On every 
lump of sugar you put in w cup of tea 
you are robbed. And so it is with every- 
thing else the farmer buys; his lumber, 
his nails, his plows, his tools, his clothes— 
on everything, in short, he has to buy, 
he pays enormous additional prices, be- 
eause of what is called “protection to 
American industry.” Where does the 
farmers’ share of that protection come 
in? What is there that he grows that is 
increased in price by “protection?” Why 
is this enormous weight of taxation press- 
ing on the class that are cagaged in’ pro- 
ducing wealth per mitted to exist? Is it 
right? Is it wise? Is it expedient? On 
the contrary, it is impoverishing the na- 
tion; on the contrary, it is degrading la- 
bor; on the contrary, it is making thou- 
sands and thousands of tranips and pau- 
pers and a “baker's dozen” of great mill- 
ionaires, On the contrary, it is fostering 


war 

But it will be said the government wants 
tixation, Yes, the government wants 
revenue, but there is a good deal easier 
and better way of getting it than by tax- 
ingindustry. If we must have taxes at 
all, they ought to be direct taxes; they 
ought to be taxes that would not be in- 
creased by every hand they pass through; 
for, mark you, when an importer pays 
duty on sugar, on cloth, on iron, what 
headds to the price when he sells is not 
merely the duty; if is profit upon what 
he has paid forduty as well as on what he 
has paid for the things. And so by every 
hand through which they pass, these 
taxes are increased and multiplied, 


Tf we must resort to taxation it ought 
to be taxation that falls on all in propor. 
tion to their means, bat not in’ propor- 
tion to their needs; our system of taxa- 
tion taxes men for vetting married; for 
having children; it taxes men for en- 
deavoring to keep families in’ com- 
fort. You estimate the proportion of 
his income that the American farmer 
puvs in taxation and then if you can, 
estimate the proportion that one of our 
ereat millionaires pay, 

Look at even those taxes that are levied 
ostensibly, as the great inasses of the 
people think, for the purpose of vetting 
at the rich man—taxes on eapital, Do 
you know the farming districts pay more 
of these taxes proportionally than du the 
erent, cities? The reason of it is very 
plain, Hereisa girmer, Efe makes per- 
rae by bard industry a few thousand 
dollars, Albof lis neighbors know of it, 
He buys himself a fine watch anda fine 
carriage, Kverybady knows of it, He 
buys better cattle, and puts better furni- 
ture in his house, The neighbors know 
of it, The tax assessor can see his plows 
and implements, and his house, aad what 
he has in it, and can fix his wealth, The 
farmer hasn’t got a great deal of it--not 
enough toa lie about, Not enough to bribe 





aspinit of greed, and that is the spirit of 
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a little far, and so the witeht of eli tim 
ation falls on him, 


Now look at a great millionaire, living | 


in a big city, where no one knows his 
neighbor Tfow are you poing to tind 
how much he is worth? Tow can you 
tell whether he is worth a few thousand 
or many millions’ And this man has 
enough to take means to get easily rid of 
the tax@atherer. You know Vanderbilt 
paid taxes on a million just because he 
thought he might as well pay something 
to keep people quiet. That is about the 
principle on which every rich man pays. 
[If we must raise sovernment revenue by 
taxation, we ought to devise some system 
of direct taxation, some system to get at 
the means the man has. 

But there is no reason for any system 
of taxation that takes from omen whit 
properly belongs to them. If you will 
look into the laws of this universe, you 
will find them. harmonious: the deeper 
you go, the closer you look, the more will 
multiply upon your mind the evidences 
of a wise Creator—the evidence of intelli- 
ven? adaptation of means toends, And 
in our civilized society we have not passed 
beyond the foresight of the intelligence 
to which the universe testifies, The loco- 
motive is in one sense as natural a thing 
asthe bird or the animal, The Creator 
made those laws by which the intelligence 
of man brings forth adaptations that en- 
able him to travel swifter Chan any ani- 
mul, .So our cities, our vast conimerce, 
ill that we eall civilization must have been 
foreseen. And in the bevinning, it seems 
to me clear that it was foreseen that con 
munities would need priblic revenue; that 
as mankind advanced in civilization, that 
is, in the art of living peaceably, common 
reeds would increase and multiply. Now, 
there is a way, a natural way, to provide 
revenues for the needed purposes of gov- 
ernment, without taxing any one for 
producing wealth, without taking from 
the production of the labor of any one, 
Without furnishing such incentives to 
fraud, perjury and corruption. — Look 
at great cities as they arise, Do 
you! not always see as they 
arise an enormous increase in the value 
of dand? Whom ought that value to be- 
lone to? Come down with me to New 
York. Those buildings you see there, 
they are the products of individual ex- 
ertion; they represent labor; they prop- 
erly belong to the men who erected them, 
or the men who got them by purchase or 
gift from those who did erect them. But 
the land on which these buildings rest, 
where does its value come from? Take 
the value to-day of New York city—of the 
bare land on which the buildings in New 
York rest. It will run way up in the 
hundreds or thousands of millions. To 
what is that great value due? Is it due 
to the exertion of the particular men who 
own the lots, or to the great population 
of the city, to the fact that New York is 
the center of exchanges for the whole 
state, and to some extent the whole 
country? So, in Pennsylvania you wall 
find coal lands worth thousands and 
thousands of dollars an acre, Whit 
made them valuable? The man who 
owns them? Owning creates no value. 
They are valuable because of the increased 
population that needs coal, These land 
ralues are values that prow with the 
vrowth of the whole people and there- 
fore ought to be taken for the use of the 
whole people. 


The way to secure equality and to do 
justice is to abolish all the taxes we now 
levy on men for building houses, raisiny 
stock, erecting machinery, importing 
voods or increasirg wealth in any way, 
and to put our taxes on the value of land, 
Mark vou, not on the value of the im- 
provements of land, but on the value of 
land itself—the value that is added by the 
growth of population, not the value that 
is added by labor, If we take land values 
to defray expenses of the whole eonmu- 
nity the burden muy be lifted from labor, 

Thus every man aay improve, may 
build, may grow as much as he wishes, 
without fear oof being fined for it, 
Heaavy exchange freely with his fellows 
—the peopleof the world, without any 
custom house officer coming between to 
demand one-half or three-quarters of all 
he has got in exchange as penalty for 
having traded, Do that, and you take 
away the temptation that leads men to 
incnopolize natural opportunities and, in 
woworld in which they have but a few 
yeurs to stay, play the part of the dog in 
the manger, It is begause af this monop- 
olization that the country seems too small 
to-day, not because we have too many 
people, ven in the present stage of the 
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arts, the aren of the United States -eouled 
support 1,000,000,000 people instead of the 
65,000,000 we now have, 


The system that we propose, and is 
malled the “single tax,” is really not a 
tax at all, Ttis not exaction; it is simply 
awtaking for the community that value 
Which belongs to the community. Ican- 
not, inaspeech of this length, go over 
the whole subject and meet the objections 
that will arise in minds who entertain it 
for the first time, but this you can see, 
that this plan would take taxes off of the 
furm and put them on the speculator, 
Examine the statisttes and you will see 
that the propestiian if carried into effeet, 
would lessen groathy what the farming: 
districts have to pay. But it does not 
need statistics. You can see that in all 
the direct and indireet taxes that fall on 
things produced by labor, you pay here 
justas much tax as is paid in New York. 
But put taxes on the value of land, and 
where would they be heaviest, on dis- 
triets like this about us here, orin= the 
great cities? Why, wi great part of 
the farming land in this country has no 
value at all beyond its improvements, 
suve the speculative value, Not so with 
the land values in great cities and min- 
eral districts. To take taxes off of the 
products of labor and put them on the 
products of land, would lift the taxes 
from the farming communities and make 
the great cities pay the larger share. 
Why should they not? What would the 
land in New York city be worth if Man- 
hatfan ishund was fo remain anchored 
and the rest of the continent thoat away ? 

What we propose is simply to do to ell 
equal and exact justice; to give to com- 
merce, to exchange, to all the forces of 
production free and unfettered play, and 
to recognize the equal right of all to life, 
liberty and the pursuit of bappiness, It 
is in the extension of these principles that 
wt last the world will find peace, 





\ 
Delluhted With the Way the New Ballet 
Law Worked. 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., Sept. 12.—On the 10th 
we tested the merits of the Australian ballot 
inthe Kighth ward of our city. The voters 
were called upon to eleet an alderman to 
fill the place made vacant by the death of 
A. D. Thompson. Oh, what a revelation! 
Not aheeler or striker was to be seen. I 
visited the several precinets during the day, 
ea if ever I felt proud of my country it 

rasthatdiay. Each man quietly wentup to the 
pai and after being pronounced entitled to 
vote was handed a ballot containing the 
names of all the candidates, and on the back 
of which the clerk had written his initials. 
The voter then went into one of the eight 
compartments, and there, secure from the 
serutiny or importunity of anyone, placed 
an Noafter the name of the man he wished 
to vote for, Next he folded his ballot so 
that the initials of the polling clerk wore 
Visible, handed it to the polling judge, and 
saw it placed in the box, 

As [ watched this process £ could net 
but compare it with the old time way of 
the freeman’s oath in my vative state and 
the acts of tyranny and violenee, when hun- 
dreds and thousands voted through fear or 
favor for candidates not their choise. 

Those who worked so earnestly for this 
electoral reform feel that all and more than 
they dared to hope for has been realized. 
The great power of the political boss and 
corruptionist has been sapped. 

M. bP. Finnigan, 


Single Tax atan Kiuht-Houar WMoeting. 


PorTLAND, Ore, Sept. 11.—-Since Thomas 
G. Shearman’s great speech on the menace 
of plutocracy, no more important occurrence 
with referenoe to the single tax mouvement 
has transpired than the appearance of a 
prominent advocate of this doctrine and the 
governor of the state on the same platform, 
The occasion was a russ meeting of the fed- 
erated trades, ostensibly to pive countenance 
to the eight-hour movement, as it proved to 
listen to very differet t utterances, For Goy- 
ernor Pennoyer, after making his addresses 
to the poor, honest working man, spoke at 
length on the currency question, attributing 
many of the prevailing sosial ills to our 
monetary system and «advocating — the 
governmental issuance of all currency. 
And then, when the governor sat down, 
Mrs. B. Riggen, @ well known insurance 
und real estate broker, was introduced, and 
for three quarters of an hour he talked as 
pure and unadulterated single tax doctrine as 
he could master, to Which his audienoe pave 
evidence of their keen appreciation by giv- 
ing close attention and frequent bursts of 
applause. The fruits of this speeeh and of 
the earnest, though for the most part quiet, 
work which has for some time been con- 
ducted, wus seen the next day, when the ex- 
ecutive Committee of the federal trades ree 
bulved to organize a workingmen’s club, 
with a view, alnong other things, of discuss: 
ing the single tax and ballot reform ques- 
tions. Thus the leaven works, 

A CITIZEN, 
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NOTES HERE AND THERE. 


The recent storm might be termed a pro- 
tective tarilY storm. = [ts effeetin this vicinity 
was just asifa lot of custom house officers 
had been strung around about municipal 
boundaries and levied duties so high as to 
keep out the pauper products of the protected 
pauper farmers of Jersey, Long island and 
the southern states. For the trains were 
stopped and the bouts were delayed, and as 
aresult the grocers and butchers who had 
good stocks of catables raised their prices. 
Of course the great mass of grocers and 
butehers Whu were too pour to keep large 
stocks lost more by not being able to buy 
supplies than they made; and likewise the 
mass of people who are not grocers. or 
butchers got less to eat for their money. 
But it helped the big fellows. And that is 
what a protective tariff does. 

The New York ety socialists have split in 
two pieces—the followers of the national ex- 
ecutive committee being one piece und the 
“auti-administrationists” the other. The air 
hus for some titne been fullof chargesugainst 
the national committee of political corruption, 
intrigue and the use of its offices for the ex- 
press purpose of dividing the party in the 
United States.” The newspaper organs of 
the party, which are under the control of 
the national committee, have never men- 
tioned the charges, and the members of the 
party would never have known about them 
had these organs not omitted 8, Scheviteh’s 
pame and speech from their reports of a 
late eight hour mass meeting. These papers 
having done this Scheviceh revenged the 
slight put upon him by printing the charges 
against the comin ttee in the Volks Zeitung, 
“for the good of the party.” 

Dr. Albert Shaw of Minneapolis recently 
delivered an interesting address on the man- 
agement of street railways and franchises hy 
the municipalities in Kurope, as Jearned by 
him during his recent stay across the water, 
“T have always,” he said, “considered public 
franchises and privileges in the nature of 
municipal assets, »aud held that those public 
functions which may from their nature be 
made money making should be used to sup- 
ply those public necessities which, though 
just as essential, cannot be relied upon to be 
self-sustaining. |] refer particularly to the 
sanitary services and educational and similar 
services Which we are now Wont to expect 
from society and which are bigily munici- 
palized. 

“Street cars were an American invention, 
George Francis Train introduced them in 
Fogland in several cities, securing franchises 
from parliament, but nothing came of it. 
Among the cities in which Train struck for 
u franchise was Glasgow, but the city au- 
thorities there did not like the idea of hav- 
ing American speculators occupying their 
streets with railway Lracks, so they applied 
to parliament and secured a franchise for 
themselves, not that they wanted to ran the 
lines or even to build them, but because they 
wanted to bead off Train. About seven 
years afterward, that is aboub 1872, two 
Tival companies again undertook to secure 
the franchise in Glasgow, but they were 
again cut off by the municipal authorities, 
who this time meant business. They secured 
a new and elaborate charter from parlia- 
ment, and then getting the two rival com- 
panies—most of whose stockholders were 
American speculators—to combine, they built 
and leased the lines to the newly consoli- 
dated company. The contract made by the 
operating company included these four con- 
ditions: The payment to the city of the in- 
terest on the cost of the lines, the payment 
of an annual sinking fund sum which at the 
expiration of the lease would replace the 
price of the tracks, the payment of a per- 
centage in trust as a renewal fund to insure 
the maintenance of the track in good order 
and a inileage rental of $750 per mile of road 
inuse. These conditions were accepted by 
the new company and they in turn sold out 
their lease for a benus of $750,000. The 
second compuny—the one that operated the 
lines—for the first four or five year paid ex- 
penses and has sincve been paying a Aividend 
of about ten per cent. The franch ie of the 
Glasgow street railway will expire in 184 
and it is certain that the municipality will be 
able to build several school houses ard libra- 
ries and other improvements yearly out of 
what we in America have so wantonly and 
carelessly viven away to private companies.” 

If New York city owned the road beds of 
this city what a tremendous reveaue it would 
get which now goes into the pockets of 
private parties! 

Last week the family of one of our single 
tax men received a visit from some friends. 
When other topics had been talked out, in- 
cluding the single tax, the col versation 
turned on the very bad weather th: u prevail- 
ing, Thereisan old willow standing in the 
yard behind the house in whieh the 8, T, maa 
and his family ubides, and his wife suid to 
the visiting friends that she feared that the 
wind would blow the willow dowu and per- 
haps do injury tothe house, “EL am in con- 
stunt dread of that tree,” she said. I don't 
know that | have been so much afraid since 
several veurs ago when the astronomers told 
usthat Jupiter, or Venus, had run into the 
earth's orbit, and was headed toward us, and 
that if a mirale did yot happen, would strike 
the carthand destroy itt Tread the papers 












very closely, and finally was worked up to 
the point where I bought an astronomical 
chart and marked each day the progress of 
the fiery star that was to bring us tuo our 
dvom. The crucial moment was to be be- 
tween four and five o'clock in the morning; 


and at two o'clock I arose from my bed and 


took my place at a window, where I could 


watch the star. There it was, strong, shin- 
ing brighter than auy orb in the heavens, 
and having au angry look. It seemed to say, 


‘lum the executioner; prepare? I cannot 


describe what my feelings were—fear, terror, 
fasciuation, all were combined. And so I 
sat and fearfully watebed, feeling—although 


the star was hundreds of thousands of miles 
uway—that my hold of life was narrowing 
down to minutes and = perhaps seconds. 
I turned and looked into our — sleep- 
iug room, «and my _ husband _ there, 
was sleeping soundly. He did not kuow 
of the catastrophe that was «about to 
befall all the people of the earth Pudgy 
was a wee baby then, and she could not 
know. Iecried to myself as I thought how 
soon that fiery tnonster in the heavens would 
in a second destroy us; and 1 prayed in my 
heart that the predictions of our learned 
heaven researchers might prove unfounded, 
Then I turned again and watched the star. 
There he was looking--though day was_ be- 
ginning to break—brighter aud angrier than 
ever. Suddenly it seemed tu me that the 
stur changed its course; yes, I am sure it 
did! Instead of appearing to come directly 
toward me it swung slightly to the right. 
Did my eyes deceive me, or had I been a 
witness of the miracle which the astrono- 
mers had said could only save us from de- 
struction! I eagerly watched for a long 
time. There could be no doubt that the 
miracle had happened. Still I sat and 
watched, and only ceased my vigil when the 
day had dawned, and that fiery star was 
the only visible sign of the departed glory 


of the heavens, aud even it was fading 


away, twinkling faintly as the brightness of 
the suo was hiding it from view. Before I 
retired to my bed 1 sank on my knees and 
thanked God that the calamity with which 
we bad beenthreatened had been averted.” 

For a moment or two after the single tax 
man’s wife had finished her story not a word 
was said. At the first recovery from sur- 
prise, however, little Pudgy, whe, with her 
elbows on her father’s lap and her little chin 
held in ber chubby bands, bad been an intent 
listener to ber mother’s story, peered into 
her fatber’s fuce and with flushed face and 
glistening eyes, as if she hag discovered the 
sulution of the great problem, said: 

“T say, papa, if ’at stur had’er hit the 
earth, as mamma tought it would, ’at would 
Yer settled the land question, wouldn't it?” 

THE STANDARD commented three weeks ago 
on uv peculiar charge to passengers made by 
the New York and New Haven ruaiiroad. 
They charged fifty cents for a round trip 
ticket to the Westchester race track, while to 
Van Nest station, a point a half mile Beyond, 
the round trip charge was only tweaty cents. 
After un examination of the matter Senator 
Grady tiled a complaint against the company 
with the state railroad commissioners. Under 
n strict construction of the law the railroad 
company is liable toa heavy fine and, per- 
haps, to the loss of its charter. 


—_—_—— 


Miss Adelaide Emerson of Richard Mans- 
field's company, who has just returned after 
a yeur’s stay in London, gives some facts 
about prices in free trade England that 
would surprise the editors of protection 
papers if that were possible. She says: ‘‘Im- 
agine a heavy ladies’ cloth for one aud six 
(thirty-six cents) per yard, double fold; gren- 
udines, flannels, plaids and innumerable fancy 
woolens and cottons at what would be con- 
sidered starvation prices on this side the 
Atlantic. Gloves, too, are worth invesiing 
every spare dollar in. At one place on Re- 
gent street I have bought gloves, twenty 
button length, best Suede, at $2. Just the 
same nuinber of buttons and as much kid, 
only of an inferior quality sell as low as sev- 
enty-five cents.” 

The sixteenth convention of the National 
woman's Christian temperance union meets io 
Chicago, November 8 This society, of which 
Frances E. Willard is president, is said to 
represent over 200,000 women devoted to 
works of philanthropy along lines that built 
up the temperance reform movement. It has 
a publishing house in Chicago which sends out 
sixty millions of pages annually, and prints 
The Union Signal, which is said to have 60,000 
subscribers, und among the most able pupers 
edited and published by women. 


There are nearly 15,000 mayors in France, 
August 20 was the ninety-vinth anniversary 
of the “grande federation,” and to properly 
celebrate it the president of the French re- 
public sent out an invitation to all the mayors 
to attend a banquet in Paris, It was held in 
the Palace of industry, Champ-Elysees, and 
15,045 of the maycrs sat down at table at 
anee, In orderto give an idea of what an 
immense affair it was a French paper says 
that 400 wagons, 400 borses, 50,000 plates, 
75,000 glasses, 30,000 forks and 30,000 knives 
were used, The mayors ate and drank 40,000 
quarts of consomme, 30,000 quarts of cafe, 
8,000 poundg of fish, 7,000 pouuds of beef ten- 
derloin, 1,800 bunches of radishes, 7,000 pounds 
of pate de fois gras (goose liver pate truffied), 
15,000 cveam cakes, 80,000 buttiee of wine, 
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4,000 decanters of ice water, 5,000 selzer wa- 
ter siphons and vichy, aud 10,000 fine peaches. 
One thousand bouquets of flowers were dis- 
tributed. The service was made by 1,200 
Waiters, 200 head waiters, L head master of 
ceremonies, 10 deputy masters of ceremonies, 
150 cooks, 100 assistant cooks, 30 cellar men, 
240 pantrymen. No record is given as to 
how the guests felt on the day following the 
banquet, but it is presumed that they were 
too full for utterance. 

There are various ways of making people 
pay their just dues. The Frankfurter Zeitung 
tells of acase in point. A schoolmaster in 
Burceloua bad been teaching a school for tive 
years Without having received any compen- 
sation from the parents of bis scholars. Oue 
day he painted two placards stating the fact, 
and, making «a sandwich of himself, he 
puraded the public squares, where the people 
could see him and read the inscriptions. This 
came to the ears of the governor of the 
provinee, Who, after some consideration, 
issued a decree forbidding any more bull fights 
uniil the teacher should be paid his dues. 
This was virtually taking from the people 
their chief delizht. The effect was that the 
teacher got his money; and again the festive 
bull sports with the graceful matador, to the 
delight of the Barcelonians. 


There are at present 47,000 rent disputes in 
Ireland awaiting settlement, and, according 
to information reaching the goverument, u 
large proportion ure capable of settlement 


without the necessity of hearing the case iu 
court. 





The present archbishop of York, W. Eter, 
who used to be an ardent fisherman, once be- 
took himself for a few days to a little York- 
shire village which boasted a good trout 
stream, and put up at a clean but modest 
hotel. His grace on bis arrival iuformed the 
landlord who he was, und on leaving wrote a 
ebeck for his bill and handed it to his host. 
The landlord closely scanned the signature 
and asked, “What name is this?’ ‘W. Eber,” 
answered his grace. “Ab,” said the landlord 
as be pocketed the check, “I thought you 
were telling me a lie When you said you were 
the archbishop of York.” 


Theory and Practice. 


The New York Press quotes with glee an 
extract from the minority report of the Brit- 
ish royal commission on the causes of trade 
depression in the United Kingdom. ‘The 
minority,” says the Press, ‘felt under no 
necessity of defending the free trade status 
against the logic of the situation. The mi- 
nority put their conclusions in this way: 

The producer in the protected country, 
placed in secure possession of u great and 
steady home trade, enters with confidence 
and spirit upon an enlarged scale of opera- 
tions, and in doing so brings into play every 
invention and improvement that ean con- 
tribute to the perfection and economy of bis 
work. He thus becomes fur stronger than 
before for competition in pnentral markets, 
and can Well affurd to dispose of his surpius 
production and to clear his stock at the end 
of each season in the Eaglish—the orly duty 
free—market, While the tariff of his country 
shields him from reprisals. 


All of which is especially commended, ete. 
It so happens that Kuhlows, a German 


‘trade review, very much on the style of 


Bradstreet’s, has just made a short statement 
of how this very policy thus commended by 
acouple of short-sighted tory Euglshmen, 
has worked aud is working in protected Ger- 
many. Kuhblows says: 


This manner of defending protection is not 
new. Ino the tariff struggies in 1878 and 1879 
these ostensible advantages played a promi- 
nent part. But, as Adam Smith points out in 
his most famous work, it is by no means rare 
that in highly protected industries manufact- 
urers combiue in order to keep up prices in 
the inland murket, and to lighten the latter 
they throw into the internutional market a 
portion of their productions at very low 
prices. This experience is not new, for it was 
observed a hundred years ago under protee- 
tive systems just the same us it is seen to- 
day, though in the former case, of course, its 
disastrous effects were not so severcly felt 
us now. It is idle to deny that when 
goods ure exported at prices which re- 
ally only cover the cost of labor 
and transport, the substance itself is 
given as u present to the foreign purchaser, 
If the whole of the German coal and iron 
export trade were to be curried on under 
such conditions, the Germau coal and iron 
works would to that extent yield nothing for 
the capital they represented, while by the 
consumption of materials that capital would 
in wn equal measure be diminished, This 
waste o! the treasures of the earth is not, 
however, the only side of the question, An- 
other, and perhaps even more important one, 
is the ipjury caused to other branches of in- 
dustry Which conduct their export trade on 
sound principles, The German bardware 
manufacturers complain that while the roll- 
ing mills owners sell their productions at low 
prices to foreign consumers, they wall only 
sell to their own countrymen at high prices, 
and that the competition of the latter in for- 
eign markets is therefore rendered enormous- 
ly more difticult. It may be possible by aid 
of w high duty to enuble some favored in- 
dustries for a time to maintain good prices at 
home and to doa large export trade at ab- 
pormally low prices abroad, but thi result is 
attained by heavily handicapping industrial 
activity in other and much larger trades, 
both in the bome market and in the markets 
of the world. Such a system can bring eco- 
nomical good to no lund in the jong run. 

All of which is especially commended, etc, 
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EVERYBODY LOOKED AT HIM. 


What Happened When a FLumble Individ~ 
unt in a Renr Pew Rone and Said He 
Did Not Belleve in the Efficacy of Proht- 
bition. 

Briston, 8S. D., Sept. 9—Yesterday “the 
Texas cyclone”’—Rey. John Hector, of York, 
Pa.—struck this town. He isa pleasing and 
entertaining speaker. Shrewd, quick-witted, 


aud full of the enthusiasm of his race, he : 


mide a very good statement of the prohibi- 
tionists’ cause. His mother was a slave who 
escaped to Canada, He was wounded in the 
war, and was among the eighteen passenyers 
of a train that was wrecked at Johustown, 

At the close of the speech they called for a 
vote on prohibition, All who believed in it 
were called on first to stand up. Then for 
those wWhu opposed. As usual on such oeca- 
sions, those who had not the backbone to dis- 
sent from the crowd, stood up at the affirma- 
tive call—among them the keeper of a “blind 
pig.” To the lustinvilation I was the only 
to rise. Isaid I would like to explain my 
position. They were ready for me with 
“blood in their eyes.” I said I considered 
prohibition aud license both wrong in princi- 
ple, but as between the two I was inclined to 
prohibition, and would probably vote for it. 
But I said that there was a better way «° de- 
stroying the liquor business, I believed’ that 
inuny of those present would live to see the 
day when the land question would be ac- 
knowledged superior tu the prohibition issue, 
and that the remedy I proposed was the sin- 
rle tax, 

Most of the audience—and the church was 
packed—knew I was a “siuvle tax agitator.” 
(Before the evening service I had had a set-to 
with the presiding elder, who had come to 
hold quarterly conference, in which be bad 
said that he thought that vothing but land 
should ve taxed. At first I had struek him 
ou the moral side, presenting the evil of pri- 
vate property iu laud. But that did not 
affect him. It was when [ presented the tax 
side that he assented to the whole idea.) 

Didn’t I catch it, though! The presiding 
elder compured me to the hog that was on 
both sides of the fence at onee und no one 
could tell where he was. Mr. Hector pitched 
into me heavily. Mr. Fox of Kansas, the 
prohibition singer, buried me under a shower 
of statistics, Mr. Hector kept urging them 
on with “Give it to him! Some one else hit 
him!” 

Well, when they had their say, my brother 
(pastor in charge here), who sat on the plat- 
form, stepped forward and said he would like 
tosay afew words. “Lam a prohibitionist,” he 
said, ‘Sand shall vote for it. But Lwish to say 
that Lagree with my brother in these other 
reforms. He is not a prohibitionist, but he 
has never drank a drop of Iquor in his life. 
You think you have annihilated him and 
buried him with statistics, but I wish to say 
that the retorm he 1s working for, the up- 
lifting of the oppressed, the down trodden 
and poor isa good work. I hove to see pro- 
hibition win, but when we have won, we will 
see that there are other and greater reforms, 
and that the oppression of the poor will not 
cease. Land monopoly is the worst mo- 
nopoly in this country.” 


He said much more in the same strain. The 
effect was magical. The obscure young 
chap in the back of the church was more 
powerful with “a friend at court’ than they 
had anticipated. Many in the audience who 
knew by brother's position, but had not heard 
how I stood on prohibition, were much 
elated when I wus being “sat down on.” 
Some whom [ had downed in private discs- 
sion applauded loudly. But when .. 
brotLer spoke, sudden quiet obtained, you 
could hear a pin drop. The earnestness and 
fire he put into his defense of me and the sin- 
gle tax made them stare. 

The other gentlemen then began to say that 
we were probably right in what we said, but 
that the land monopoly was a small affair 
beside prohibition. Mr. Fox “had heard all 
about that in Kansas; it didm’t amount to 
much.” Mr. Hector thought that if be could 
be convinced that prohibition was not the 
biggest question be would quit talking it. 

After the benediction I made my way to 
the platform to give the speakers some tracts 
[ was loaded with. Mr. Hector asked me to 
explain the single tax, I gave him a hasty 
review of the main points, which bothered 
him and showed him that the land owners 
reaped all the benetits of civilization and re- 
forms. Two or three times he said: ‘I be- 
lieve the gentleman is right.” 

This morning I gave him THE Stanpanp of 
July 27% This forenoon the P. LE. tried to 
sit down on the safety valve of my brotber’s 
single tax eugine—thought he ought not 
preach it too much; that it was a mere po- 
litical question, not a moral one. My brother 
asked him if robbery was moral or immoral, 
He said it was immoral, Then my brother 
usked him if he saw robbing going on, saw 
the rich robbing the poor, should he say 
nothing, “Through land monopoly they are 
amassing their millions, and I cannot hold 
my peace.” The P, E. “caved in.” Before 
leaving he asked for a StTanpDARD to take 
away and read, 

T think the seed we sowed in this scramble 
willdo good, ‘Texas Cyclone” will be an 
orator worth catching. He is tulented and 
quick to catch a point. Ithink be will ‘see 
the ont” before long, W, BE. Baokaw, © 
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THE PETITION. 


SINGLE Tax ENROLLMENT COMMITTEE, 
36 CLINTON PLACE, 
New York, Sept. 17. 


The enrollment now stands as follows: 


Reported last week. . . . . 6-4,880 
Received during week ending Sept. 17 430 


Total - «<S # 2% eo eee )~© 665,810 
Contributions received during the pust week 
have been as follows: 
J. M. Place, Chicago , .. ; Wy 





E. C. Crumbaker, Zanesville, Ohio . 1 00 
J. M. Beath, Athinta, Gao... . 1 00 
J. H. Babcock, New York . . . . 2 00 


Sundry stumps . . . 2. 26 6 4 « 10 


Ota): 4: “ede ae on ete Seen ee SEA OD 
Contributions previously acknowl- 
edged in THE STANDARD . . « « 1,674 08 


———— 


Total e ° . .¢ . « e « ° . e $1,678 38 
Wha. T. CroaspAaLe, Chairman. 





The following are some extracts from let- 
ters received by the committee during the 
week: 

Thomas Howie, Vinita, Ind. Ter.—The ar- 
ticle ina recent STANDARD in reference to 
Robert Purvis brought back recollections of 
my early youth, for I, too, could a tale un- 
fold. It will snilice to say that I sailed on 
thos: identical ships. I recollect the Thomas 
P. Cope, the Shenandoah and the Lightning, 
and all the fast ships of that period. Such 
being the case, I would either be a foo] or a 
fraud if Iwas not a free trader. No won- 
der J retired to the wilderness to live in ob- 
livion when my occupation was taken from 
me by the government. If I saw no hopes of 
reform in the United States I think I would 
sling my dunnace sack and pull cut for Aus- 
tralia, notwithstanding the fact that I am 
sixty-three years old. 





August McCraith, Cambridgeport, Mass.— 
Inclosed pleased find thirty-six signatures 
obtained in the public garden and library to- 
day. I found one-half the signers familiar 
with our doctrines and sympathizers with the 
single tax, which proves how great our 
strength und how fast the movement is 
quietly growing. On telling the hesitating 
ones that it was Henry George’s scheme, 
they rapidly signed. I struck one objector, 
however. He was in a restaurant, and he 
must have been a large land owner. I never 
saw aman get so mad in so short atime. He 
read the petition over twice, considered it, 
looked up and loud!y demanded, attracting 
the attention of all present: ‘Where were 
you born‘ Where did you come from? You 
are a blankety-blank foreigner?” I told him 
‘that though I was there at the time I was 
not exactly certain as tothe place. I am 
almost positive he went for a policeman, but 
he evidently could uot find one, for he came 
back alone and glared at me, while I silently 
passed out. 

J. M. Place, Chicago, Ill.—I inclose my 
landlord’s signature. He has seen a great 
portion of the cat and thinks something must 
be done soon. Ihave started up a discussion 
of the single tax among the employes of a 
large wholesale house, aod it is now the 
topic of debate at every noon hour. I al- 
ways advocate the single tax from a radical 
standpoint, using the injustice of the private 
ownership of land as an illustration, and I 
meet with considerable success. 


G. T. Songer, Elizabethton, Tenn.—Ten more 
names for freedom, thank God! The colored 
people are ripe and ready for the acceptance 
of the single tax. I wish we could have some 
lectures here. ‘They would be productive of 
much goed. 


E. G. Flannagan, Pittsburg, Pa.—It would 
be a good idea for the single tax men inevery 
place where there is a club to send a commu- 
nication to the local union or to the local 
assembly of Knights of Labor asking co- 
operation in ballot reform and a considera- 
tion of the single tax asa means for solving 
the labor problem. Ballot reform will attract 
many who do not, as yet, feel interested in 
the single tax. The communications should 
be short and in such form that they will be 
read in the regular order of business. The 
operation should be repeated periodically 
until they show interest in the matter. Dock- 
stader’s minstrels are using our cat. It is 
shot up out of aclock five or six times, and 
as I could see vo connection between it and 
the performance I am strongly tempted to 
think the manavers are single tax men. 


J. Dickson, Glencoe, Oregon.—Mr. Sheuar- 
mun’s speech at Portland has set the peuple 
to thinking about the single tax. 


R. S. Cameron, Colfax, La.—The whole 
south is rapidly becoming ripe for the spread 
of the gospel of justice as delineated in 
“Progress and Poverty.” The masses here 
have not enjoyed prosperity for so long that 
they have no recollection of what prosperity 
is, and this really isan obstacle in obtaining 
recruits for the single tux. However, the 
seed is taking root, und whenever anybody 
sees the cut he is disposed to sing out. I have 
recently learned that one of the most eminent 
judges of Louisiana has seen it.: He told me 
so himself, and also told me he had made a 
eonvert of one of the first lawyers in this 
section. When our cause gets under way 
many of us will be surprised at the strength, 
and the kind of strength, we will gather. 


Chas. Ford, Denver, Col..-Denver is not ae 
alert to the true meaning of our movement as 


Chicas e Mr. G @. 3 propese te 





start a ‘‘Progress and Poverty” class this 
fall and hope thereby to help spread the 
truth. 


R. Spalding, Sturgis, Michk—We organized 
a club bere last nigot. The members are all 
solid men, This is virgin soil, but what little 
work has been done here hus been well done, 
and we hope and expect in a few months to 
have a flourishing club of perhaps a hundred 
members. 


Wm. Riley, Milford, Ky.—The cause is 
growing in this part of the state. The large 
class of renters we have here who raise to- 
bacco for their landlords, viving them half, 
readily see the beauties of the single tax. 


Chas. Corkill, Reading, Pu.—The single tax 
men ure not idle, aud the seed being sown will 
bring fruitin due time. We ure somewhat 
like the Methodists—we expect a great revi- 
val during the winter and hope for many 
converts. 

H. H. Stevens, West Burlington, Lowa.—I 
first brought the single tux into discussion 
here by taking a copy of “Social Problems” 
cutting out the author’s name from the title 
page and lowning it to everybody who would 
read it, it being impossible to get them to 
read anything from Henry George. Then I 
vive them other works. I am a singie tax 
man unlimited, though a convert only since 
the late presidential election. {[ had heard 
Henry George lecture and bad read ‘“Pro- 
vress and Poverty” ‘before and recognized 
the truths, yet I still held on to protection. 

Wim. R. Boyd, Atlanta, Ga.—A friend, a 
member of the Manhattan single tax club, 
bauded me the inclosed, which I sigu and re- 
turn to you. If some simple, concise state- 
ment of the objects of the single tax could be 
circulated here it would meet with sume re- 
sponse, 

Geo. Scuyard, Clevelauad, Ohio. —The cause 
is moving on grandly in this section. One 
great advantage we of the present age, who 
advoeate the freeing of the industrial slave, 
have over our fathers who preached aciinst 
human slavery, is that people are listening to 
our theories with respect. 

E. PF. Lewis, Washington, D. C.—Most of 
the clerks in this office are protectionists and 
bave little use for any system that will 
abulish custom houses. Nevertheless, I have 
produced a favorable impression on several 
and have caused many who have locked upon 
Mr. George us a crank to regard him with 
respect, if not with favor. 


Gus. A. Menger, St. Louis, Mo.—I have not 
been able to do inuch for the petition lately, 
but have been hard at work in other ways. 
{ have introduced a resolution in the Kuights 
of Labor assembly for the reading of chapters 
from “Protection or Free Trade?’ The 
musicians are beginning to feel the squeeze 
of landlords, but they don’t seem to know 
what itis. Our league is booming and so is 
the single tax. 

H. 8S. Swank, Bolivar, Ohio.—I had but 
little difficulty in getting the inclosed twenty 
five petitions signed. I cume here four weeks 
ago on a visit, but have been deing more mis- 
sionary work than visiting. The fact is I 
can’t keep still when an opportunity of- 
fers to do battle for the greatest 
cause ever man engaged in—nvt except- 
ing the abolition of chattel slavery. 
A prosperous club could and should be or- 
ganized here in Bolivar in the near future. 
The farmers are up in arms against monopoly 
and trusts of all kinds, and if the whole farm- 
ing community isus eager for a chunge as 
in this vicinity our hopes will uot be long de- 
ferred. 

J. WH. McCormick, Tampa, Fla.—I send you 
to-day 165 signatures to the petition. All 
our members are hard at work, and by the 
last of the week I can send you 150 more. 
Among the names [ send is the manager 
of the largest cigar manufactory here, the 
editor of the Tampa Daily News, and some 
of the largest merchants of thistown. Our 
local papers are up and doing. The Daily 
News speaks out boldly for the single tax. 
The Journal mentions our meetings. The 
Tribune is wistfully looking in our direction; 
in fact, the editor came out to our lust meet- 
ing aud asked questions, und went away 
satisfied there was something good in the 
single tax. We need some good speakers to 
stir up this town, for we are sorely in need 
of an honest system of taxation. 

Louis Lesaulnier, Red Bud, I!l.—I have to 
be very tired of talking if aman leaves my 
store witbout hearing something of the sin- 
gle tax, and I find the petition gives an easy 
introduction. [Tam doing a tremendous lot 
of educating, and find my reward in the 
pleasure it affords. In fact, I cannot see 
how u good single tax mun can keep still 
without giving a silent consent to the mon- 
strous wrongs now inflicted on the people 
under cover of the luw. 


A. R, Wyan, Toledo, Ohio,—Our elub is re- 
ceiving quite a number of postal cards that 
read like this: “Please send me documeuts 
relative to the single tax question and oblige 
one interested;” “please seud me documents 
that will give me un idea of the principle 
of the single tux. J expect to advocate the 
euuse ina local debate, and want to know 
what lam talking about,” etc. While oamy 
trip this week I took a “local” train, and 
was deluyed, as usual. Five commercial 
travelers and one minister happened to be 
on the same train. J, of course, wae aching 
for a cbance to open up a discussion, | 
banded the winlster & petition, whieh be 
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read carefully, wud then began asking ques- 
tions. After that Tcould hardly yet a word 
in edgeways, unless my opinion was asked 
iu regard to this or that point. The tninister 
promised me faithfully that be would send 
for ‘Progress and Poverty.” Seemingly the 
hardest point for him to understand was 
how we were going to control cupital. I 
told bim the cure for all these evils was not 
through restrictions, but thatas sooty us we 
learned to trust and follow freedom these 
evils would cure themselves. He admitted 
that to be true, in a broad sense. 

D. Stuart, Oakland, Cal—In the beginning 
I felt a little shy about introducine the sub 
ject to strangers, and an apoloyvy seemed 
necessary. Now itis quite different, and u 
min who does not understand the meaning of 
the single tax confesses himself behind the 
tines, ignorant of the drift of public opinion, 
and it is he who should apologize. 


T. J. Werner, Newark, No J.—Mr. Herbert 
Boggs and myself addressed the common 
council bere at a full neeting to consider the 
granting of a franchise fora cable or electric 
rivilroad. The pointwe made was that the 
franchise should be sold tu the highest bidder 
fora limited term, and although our idea 
was not adupted it provoked large discussion 
und resulted in) much 
offered to the city. Last Sunday I bad the 
following advertisement in the Sunday Call: 
“Wanted—The maa who can show the fallacy 
of the Henry Greorge ductriney also, “Wanted 
—The Newark workingmau whose wages 
have been raised by the protective tariff, 
Five dollars reward will be paid for this last 
curiosity.” Ihave as yet no applicant for 
the $5. A reception to the Hon, G. A. Halsey 
by the high protection republicans at their 
rovm above ours gave me an opportunity 
which Limproved ina letter to the Newark 
Itern. We sent a dozen copies of the paper 
into the club rooms above us. 

SINGLE TAX MEN. 

The following list contains the names aud 
addresses of men active in the single tax 
cause in their respective iocalities, with whom 
those wishing to join in the movement may 


communicate: 


Akron O—Jas R Aner, 109 Alivn street, 

Albany, N ¥—Robert isaker, cur sec Single Tax club, 
178 Madison aveuue. James J Mahoney, rec see, % 
Myrtie avenue; J C Rosturt, 2 Third avenue, 

Alhambra, Mon Ter—‘Mrs Josephine Spubr. 

Altoona, Pa—C Ll Ishler. pres; Db L Munro, recording 
secretary single tax club, 

Amsterdam, N Y—Harvey Look. 

Anacostia, D C—Carroll W Smith, ottice Anucostia tesa 
company, Harrison and Monro# streets, 

Anton Chico, & M—Lewis T Granstan., 

Ashtabula, Ohio—A D Strong. 

Athens, Pa—Arthur L Pierce. 

Atlanta, Ga—Jotin C Keed, 
Street. 

Auburn, Me—H G@ Casey, secretary Single tax club, 

Auburn, N Y—Duaniel Peacock, president; H W Bene- 
dict, secretary Single tax club, College oall. 

Augusta, Ga—L A Senmidi, 525 Lincoln street. 

Avou, N Y—Homer Subio. 

Ballston 8pa, N Y—Rictard Feeney, 63 Milton avenue 

Baltimore, Md—John W Jones, 1% N Bond street: John 
Salmon, 415 N Eutaw street; Dr Wm N Hilt, Mus E 
Baltamore street. 

Bat h-on-theHudson, N Y—Matthew C Kirseh, 

Bayside, Long Istand, N Y—Autouto M Moltna. 

Black Diamond, Cai—Jeff A Balley. 

Braceville, Lul—William Matthews, secretary Tartff re- 
form club. 

Bradford, Pa—J C De Forest, secretary Land and labor 
club, 26 Newell place. 

Bristol, bak—W_ - vrokaw. 

Uinghampton, N Y~E W Dundon. 33 Malden fane. 

Boston, Mass—Edwin M White, 28 Main street, Charles- 
ton; Jj K Roche, 299 Converse avenue, Malden; Hamiin 
Garland, chairman Single tax league, Jamaica Plain; 
John Lavis, 13 Leonard st.. Harrison square, 

Brooklyn, N Y—Single tax club, 56 Livingston st. 

Bulfalo, N YH BBuddenburpg. see Tax reform club, 
et4 Clinton st; C C Whittemore, 355 Washingh:on 
street; reception committee, 8 Co Rogers, 196 Ver- 
Mout street; Robert White, 600 Mau street; T M- 
Crowe, WD, 777 Elk street. 

Burlington, lowu—James Love, bookseller, or Richard 
Spencer, 

Cambridgeport, Mass—Wm A Ford, 166 Norfolk street, 
secretary Singie tax organization, 

Canisteo, N Y~—H W Johnsor. P O box 265, 

Canon City, Col—Frank P Blike, M D. 

ah ti O—S J Harmount, M D, president single tax 
club. 

Cape May Citv-—Wm Porter, box 57, 

Chamberlain, Dak—James Brown. 

Charles City, jowa.—Irving W Smith, M D, office oppo 
site Union house. 

Charlestown, Miss—Emily Fo Turner, 272 Bunker Full 
street, secrets of the Women's timely toples so- 
cClety, 

Chicago, IN—Frank Pearson, 45 La Balle street; T. W. 
Wittler, secretary Single tix club, 426 Milwaukee 
ave; Warren Worth Balley, pres ST club, 125 5th av. 

Cincinnati, O.—Dr David De Beck, 189 West Ninvb 
street; Jones’s news and stationery store, 72 Vine 
atreet; headquarters Single tax club, Orviz bulldiug, 
s@ cor Fourth and Sycamore 

Clanton, Ala—vU M Mastin or Alex G Dake, 

Cleveland,O—CU W Whitmarsh, 4 Euclid avenue; Frank 
L Carter, 182 Chestnut street 

Clinton, Ind—L O Bishop, editor Argue 

Cohoes N Y—-J 8 Crane. 

eon Cal—Charles F Smith, proprietor Commercial 

otel. 

ee 'O—Edward Hyreman, 431-2 Bouth High 
suree 

Cramer Hill, Camden county, N J--Chas F Johuston, 

Danbury, Conn—Sam A Main, 3 Smith street, 

vayton,O—W W Kile, 33 E Fifth street; J G@ Galloway, 
265 Samuel street. 

Denver, ColmAndrew W. Elder, 

Des Moines, lowa—L J Kasson, president Bingle tux 
club; Join W King, secretary, 

Detroit, Mich—J K Finehart, 45 Waterloo street; JF 
Duncan, %79—Third street, secretary Tax reform as 
sociation;8 G Howe, GH Mth av. 

Diamond Springs, Eldorado county, Cal—J Vo Langston, 

Digbton, Mass—A Cross. 

Dunkirk, N Y—Francis Lake, 

Bast Cambridge, Mass—J F Harrington, 8t John's Lit- 
erary Institute, 

East Orange. N J~Edw C Alphonse, 33 Main at, 

fast Nortiport, Long island, N Y—J_K khudyard, 

Bast Rindge, N H--Edward Jewett. 

Elizabeth, N J—Benjamin Urner. 

Elmira. N Y¥—William Kereman, 713 East Market atreet. 

Englewood, [)—W_ B Steers, 

a la Ind—Charles @ Bennett, 427 Upper Third 
atreet. 

Fitchbnrg, Mass—& uv Terry. 

Varmington. Inwa-—-F W Hock well. 

Flushing, Lb l-Dan C Beurd, 

Foxcroft, Me—K iabby, 

Gardner, [I—T 8 Cumming. 

Gien Cove, Long Island, N ¥—Herbert Loromer. 

Gienudive, Mont—A H Bawyver. 

Glens Falls, N Y—Jotin H Quinian 

Gloversville, N Y—Wm C Wood, Al D, 

Grand View-on-the-Hudson, NS Y—Henry L Hinton, 

Harrison, Tex~1I J McCollum. 

Hartington, Neb—John H Felber, 

Havertill, Muas—aArthur F Brock, 

Helena, Mont—Judge J M Clements, secretary Montana 
single tax assoc tation. 

Horneusvilte, N ¥—George WH Van Winkle 
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Ion. N ¥—Georeea Smith, P O box 502 

Indianapots, indi P Custer, president Singie tax 
league, Postal Tel Cotts Meridian st; Chas H Brause, 
bookkeeper, Ver nerut's hacdware store, E Wash st, 

Ithrvea, N Y—-C C Platt, druggist, 75 Bast State streat 

Janvier, N J—B8 B Walsh. 

Jersey Clty, NX J—Josepn Dina Milles, secretary Stand- 
ard Stogle tax chub, 267 Grove street, 

Johostowa, Pa-—Richard byre. 

Kansas Citv, Mo—Chas KE’ BReld, Ua Highland avenue 

Kenosha, Wis—-W D quigley 

Neithsburgh, UH--M Meturniald. 

Kingston, N Y—Theodore M Romevyn, 

Lansingburgh, N Y—James MeMann, 2] Eigacveenth at 

Lonsdale, RIl—-Dr L. BK. Garvin. 

Lewiston, Me-i D Lyford, 3 Cottage street, 

Lexington, Ky—James brewin 

Little Reek, Ark--Sol PF Clark. 

London, Knghiund—W tlliawm S:inunders, 177 Palace Cham. 
bers, Westminster, 

Londen, Ontario— Robert Curtright, Kast Oxford st. 

Lous Angeles, Cal—W PL Deure, du North Altmeds alreaty 
W A Cole, 149 South Hill; or A Vinette, PO Btavtion BF, 

Lowell, Mass—Henry Rebertson, & Metcalf block, Kid- 
der street. 

Lyle, Minn—C F Weolian. 

Lyon, Mass—Theodorg P Perkins, 14 South Common 
street; UH Libbey. 

Madison, Dak—The Lake ST club, EW Evenson 

Mahanoy City, Pa-J N Becher, president Free trade 
club: Robert Kichardson, secretary, 

Matden Mass—George W Cox, Glenwood street, 

Manistee, Mich—Albert Waikiey or WOK Halb 

Manustleld, O—W J Higgins, manager Western union 
telegraph office, 

Marlboro, Muss—Geo A EB Reynotds, 

Marlborough, N ¥Y—-C H Baildon, 

Mart. Tex~—J L Caldwell, chairmiuin Ninth congressiona 
district orgiuizer. 

Marysville, Mont—S F Ralston, 8r., president Montana 
stugle tax assocliution, 

Massillon, O--Victor Burnett, 78 East South street. 

Maueh Chuuk, Pa--K o& Enbody,) wese Broad ways 

Mauritrus, Lodiin Ocean--Robert A Rohan, § Pump 
street, Port Louis. a 

Memphis, Tenn—K G@ Brown, secretary Tariff reform 
club, 59 Mudison street; Boltau Smith, 226 Alébama 
street, 

Middletown, Conn—Jotin @ Ifopkins, P O box 58, 

Middletown, N Y—Chas UW Fuller, (PO box 115, 

Milwaukee, Wis—Peter McQ@ill, 147 Fourth street. 

Minneapolis, Minu—C J Buetl, president Single tax 
league, 402W Frauklin avenue; b. L. Ryder, secre 
tary. 

Mobile, Ala—E Q Norton, 23 South Royal street, 

Mt Pleasant, lowa~-aA O Pitcher, MD. 

Mt Vernon, N Y—-J 8 Luttber. 

Murrayville, (U--Willitam Camm, presideut Democratic 
club. 

Nashville, Tenn—Mrs Win Min, 2° N High street. 

Neponset, Muss-—-Q A Lothrop, member Hetry George 
club, 43 Walnut street. 

Newark. N J—Theodore Jd Werner, 8S T club, Choster 
row, [la sey street. 

Newbern, Va—Tuos Willaison, 

New Brighton, Pa-—-—Jobn Seiz, 1) North Broadway, 

Newburg, N ¥-DJ MckKav, secretary Single tax club, 
238 Broudway. 

Newbyry port, Mass~-~Win R Whitmore, secretary Mer- 
rimacassembly, dlerald otllee, 

New Haven, Conn—Willard DBD Warren, room 11, 102 
Orunge street; Alfred Smith, U5 Day street. 

wew Orleans, La—Joun Ss Watters, Maritime associa 
tion. 

Newport, Ky—Joseph LSchraer, secretary Single taz 
league, 27 Southgate street; Will C Jumes, 89 Taylor 
streat. 

New Westminster, Urit Col—Alex Hamilton, member 
Tax reform assochition, 


New York—Miunhanttiun single taux club, 36 Clinton 
pliee. Onenevery evening, 
Norfolk, Va—Edward K Movertson, secretary Alpha 


club, b. O. drawer i, 

North Adams, Muss—Willnrd M Browne, 13° Marshal 
street; BS Myers, PO box 337, 

North Spriretietd, Me—K P Alexander, 1826 North 
Boonville street. 

Norwalk, Conn—James H Babcock, lock box 52, 

Oberlin, O—Edw 8B Haskell. 

Olean, N Y—George Ball, pres Single tax association 
Timothy Horan, sec, 85 Riedlroad street. 

Olina, Wash Per Ale aauder Fargutir, Adam street 
Omahs.Neb—Jobn FB tiinbled, $22 Virgie avenue; Percy 
Pepoon, pres single tax club, (il? 8 Sth street; © 

Beckett, sec, a Weor 20h aad Bloudo streets, 

Ordway, Dak—R H Garhind, memover Tax reform asao 
ciation. 

Osweyo, N Y—Alex Skillen. 160 Wert First street, 

Owepro, N Y-M Jd Murray, Is Maun st, 

Passaic. N JJ J Barnard, 153° Vashington place 

Paterson, N J-—-EW Nellis, Chairman Massae count 
Blugle tax ClevelaudZcampaign committee, 39 Nort 
Main street. 

Parkersburg, W Va-W [*Boreman, member of Single 
tax league. 

Pawtucket, K I1—-Edward Barker, 23 Gooding street. 

Pendleton, Ore--C S$ Jackson, 

Peoria, WI—J W Avers. 

Pesonville, Ark-- W Belt. 

Phitadeipiia, Pa—-Wm J Atkinson, 926 Chestnut street 
or A. H. Stephenson, 214 Chestnut street, secretary 
Henry George club, 

Piermont, N ¥—Charies Hood, PO box 13, 

Pittsburg, Pa—Mark F Rouberts, 47 2th atreet, 

Portiand, Ore--S B Riggen; KR H Thampson, @ Stark 

street. 

Poughkeepsie, N ¥—Willmm C Albro, 

Providence—R I—Kobert Grieve, 82 Button st eet; 
Dr Wa Barker, pres, Khode Island single tax asso 
chation, 

Pulaski, N Y—C V Harbottle, 

Kavens wood, LI-W H Van Ornutn,. 

Reading .Pa—Chas 8 Prizer, Wis Penn street; Obaries 
Corkhill, 15 N tth street, 

Reyuold'’s Bridge, Coan—Jobln Carreer, box 20, 

Richmond, Tnd—M Ritvehie, 913 Bouth A street; J. EB. 
Hil’, 136 South Third street, 

Ridgeway, N Y—D C Sullivan. 

Kiver ralis, W is—George H Bates. 

Rochester, N ¥—Charles Avril. 7 Morrill street. 

Hoselle, N J~Head Gordon, 

Rutland, Vte—T H Brown, 11 Cherry street. 

Sagiouw City Mich——i Db Wegener, 

san Diego, CalL—A. Harvey, 139 With street; George B 
Wiihisley. 

San Francisco, Cal~suave James G Magulre, Buperio 
court; $.'T. reading room, Sdb Market street. 

San Luis Goispo, Cal—IMrs Frances ab Milo 

Beattle, Wash Ter—Alexiaiuder Walk 

Seneca Falls, N Y—Win H Adktnsun, P O vox 56, 

Sharon, Conn—A J Bostwick, librarian Singie tax club, 

Bhenandoah, Pa—Morris Marsh, president Single tax 
club: Thos Potts. secretary. 

Southboro, Mass—-S 4 Muwes, 

South Gaston, N C-W LM Perkins. 

Sparrow Bush, Orange county, N Y¥-C_ L Dedrick, 
president Progressive association; John Sueehan, sec 
retary, 

Spirit Lake, lowa—J W Schrimpf, secretary Tarif? re 
form club. 

Springteld, UL—James H McCrea, secretary Bangamon 
single tax club, 6%) Blick avenue, 

Springfield, Mo—-H A WV Juneman, 665 Nichols street, 

Springtield, Mass—~—dobn b Hare, 138 Wight block, 

St. Louis, Mo-te Ho toffmiiun di N 6th stecet, prest- 
dent Single taa league; J W Steele, 315 Eugenia 
street, SeCTeETAPY, 

Stockton, Cal—D A Learned. 

Stoneham, Mass—Dr WosSymington Brown, 

Strentor HH, —~Georpe @ Guenther, 

Syracuse, N YH oR Perry, 149 South Clinton street; 
or FA Paul, 4 Walton street; or James K McGuire, 
secretary Single tig club, 59 Greene streew 

Seabeck , Wash Ter—l oP Alorvew, 

Tacoma, Wasi Ter—le 0 Clarke, 1008 K st 

Tampa, Flae-S Mb Loomer, pres TG shenrman § T 
League; GL W Wendell, vieepres; Jolin HE MeCor- 
thick, sev. 

Tecumseh, Mieh William Giston 

Toledo, G—J Ff Trivers, secretary Single tax club, Nol, 
12 Summit street. 

Torante, Outs VT Wood, 5s Lower Venauley st. 

Trenton, N J~—H it Mathews, 9 Howell streets 

Troy, N ¥—HB Martin, 

Tuckahoe, N Y—Albert O Young, 

Umonville, Conn—John MeAullite, 

Utica, N ¥~Thomas Sweeney, 136 Elizabeth street, or 
Daniel M Buckley, grocer, south west corner Firat and 
Catharine. 

Vierona, BC—W L Sinton, Band N WK Co, 

Vincennes, Ind—Hon Bamuel W Williams, rooms 3 and 
Overa block. ; 

Waco, Tes—Frank Grady, lawyer, 16 50uth 4b stree@h 

Waketleld, KR I--David Harrower, : 

Washington, b C—Dr. William Geddes, 1719@ strees, & 
W, secretary single tax league, ; 

Weatherford, Texs—W illiam Al Buell. 

West New Mriglivon, Staton tsland, N ¥—A yi Stoddard, 

Wheeling, W Va-—Jobn L Priunk, S07 Bott street, 

Whitestone, Long Island, N ¥—Guorge Harnwell, 

Whitman, Mass—C P volln, cigar store; Tues Douglag®, 

resident Gingle tax league, 

Woven aa wf pee ee Vi 
orowster, Mass. Heo, Lake View 

Wyoming, Fae Wim Hancock, : 
onbers, W Fates b Busherian Sache 

- Ouse, 
Louspesa’ Von Wares erent 
ive ane. 
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Chauncey M. Depew says there is no 
use trying to belittle the Paris expesi- 
tion. Itis really a wonderful display of 
the products of the handicraft and in- 
geouity of most of the nations. The 
American exhibit is, however, a failure, 
After examining it, even Mr. Depew felt 
humiliated, and it takes something pretty 
bad to do that. He is actually excite: 
about it, and swears by Moses that “the 
American people have got to rise in thei 
might and create a world’s fair,” and 
“make such an exhibit of manufactures, 
art and sciences as shall astonish the 
world.” 

To what end, Mr Depew? You surely 
do notimagine that the marvelous col- 
lection of the products of all nations at 
Paris was brought together through 
mere patriotic emulation among peopl 
bound to makea good showing for their 
respective countries. In fact, you show 
that you understand the chief incentive 
to such displays when you declare that 
“if we are to hold our own in the mar- 
kets of the globe after this exhibit in 
2aris, Which has been visited by the com- 
mercial people of all the world, it is an 
absolute necessity for the United States 
to redeem itself (sic) from this monstrou- 
perversion.” 


What perversion? Is there not a fair 
display of such gimecracks as their makers 
thought thev could sell? Mr. Depew 
notes with manifest pleasure that he saw 
at the exposition a delegation of Ameri- 
can workingmen; “fifty real live work- 
ingmen,” he explains; “no shams, no 
mouthers.” What, then, is there to com- 
plain of? Is not this just the kind ot 
representation we ought to have at an in- 
ternational exposition, according to the 
protective philosophy in which Mr. Depew 
is a professed believer? What have we 
to do with foreign goods? Why should 
we want to look at them, and why should 
we care to ask foreigners to look at ours ? 
We protect our manufacturers in order 
to encourage home industry, and thereby 
so increase the wages of our workmen 
that any of them who choose can afford 
to run over to Paris to enjoy the pleasure 
of looking with scorn on the trumpery 
exhibit made by ignorant foreigners o! 
the products of the pauper labor of Eu. 
rope. It this is not the protectionist view 
of things, that view has changed since 
the holding of the republican convention 
whose nomination for the presidency Mr. 
Depew was apparently more than willing 
to accept, If the president of the Vander- 
bill esate believes in the platiorm on 
which he was willing to run, the only 
thing that ought to have surprised him 
about the American display at Paris wis 
the failure of the whole nineteea million 
of American workingmen to run over and 
gloat upan the poor showing made by the 
pauper laburers of the old world, 


Teentaal eaten ath aatameteton aed 





To all seriousness what have we tu do 
with world’s fairs or international exposi- 
tions, so long as we adhere to the policy 
of refusing to freely exchange our prod- 
ucts with the people of other nations? 


Why should our manufacturers go to the 
trouble and expense of sending their 
wares to Paris when they must ship them 
home again, or else be fined heavily if 
they dare attempt to bring home the 
goods of other exhibitors for which they 
might have profitably exchanged their 
own? Whatsense is there in asking all 
mankind to bring their products to our 
shores and to come and see what we can 
produce so long as we declare that we do 
not desire to trade our goods for theirs? 
Mr, Depew is talking etther patriotic non- 
sense or heresy to the cardinal doctrine of 
his own political party. 





Nevertheless it is to be hoped thaia 
world’s fair will be held in this country. 
Why protectionists should desire it, it is 
hard to imagine, but free traders should 
welcome it and use it as an object lesson. 
Our people are thinking about such things 
now. Let them once see side by side the 
varied products of the industries of the 
whole world; let them see that if the 
things made here were swapped for the 
things brought that at least as many new 
things would have to be made here; let 
them understand that this, if kept up 
continuously, would be good for all con- 
cerned, and they will unconsciously brush 
aside all the sophistries and stupidities of 
the protective delusion and declare that 
any man who would throw obstacles in 
the way of so useful and desirable an ex- 
change of commodities is either a fool or 
® public enemy. If such an exhibition as 
Mr. Depew pictures can once be held here, 
it Will bea good thing for the country, 
but its tendency will not be toward en- 
hancing the value of a protectionist nomi- 
nation for the presidency of the United 
States. 





The coal strike in Illinois has brought 
‘he fact to general attention that the 
miners are induced by the operators to 
buy home sites on the company’s lands, 
The purchases are secured by mortgage, 
and payments are made by installments 
outof the slim earnings of the miners, 
This gives the company an extraordinary 
power over their men, who will submit 
to almost any extent of oppression rather 
than jeopardize their partly paid for 
homes, Of this power the St. Louis Re- 
public specially complains. It sees the 
laborer ‘tied down to the soil” and in a 
vondition in which it cannot be justly 
-awid of him “that he is a free agent when 
given the option of accepting or rejecting 
aten per cent reduction,” for, ‘according 
to the old Latin law maxim, the control 
of a person’s means of subsistence is the 
control of the person.” The dependence 
vf the Illinois miners is so obvious that 
any one who knows the facts can under. 
stand it. But, though their dependence 
isnot so apparent to casual observation, 
itis just as true of other workingmen, 
that they are denied freedom of contract, 
They, too, ‘are tied to the soil,” not by 
i purchase money mortgage, but by the 
limitations of human existence—they 
must Jive upon the earth or die. But 
there is no part of the earth they can call 
their own, nor any accessible to the cur- 
rents of exchange to which they can 
freely resort; and likewise of them it 
cannot be justly said that they are free 
agents when given the option of accept- 
ing or rejecting starvation wages. <Ac- 
cording to the same law maxim the Re- 
public quotes the persons of workingmen 
ire controlled by those who control their 
means of subsistence, which in their case 
is the earth from which and on which 
they must live if they live at all, 

Protection journals are following the 
lead of the Press in warning protected 
trusts that if they persist, the tariff bene- 
tits they now enjoy must he repealed, A 
clearer confession of the monopoly gen- 
erating power of the protective tariff 
could not well be made, 





Sir Edward Sullivan has won the 
friendship of American protectionis!s by 
writing a pamphlet sugainpst free trade, 
According to their traditions they ought. 
now to repudiate protection, for what- 
ever an Englishman with a title defends, 


American protectionists have been taught | taking 
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ito abhor. But despite their teachings, 


they affectionately take Sir Edward to 
their bosoms. 





Sir Edward says that free trade means 
cheapness to idlers, That is true, but he 
neglects to say, what is also true, that 
with perfect free trade—freedom in all 
forms of production—there would be no 
idlers except those who chose to con- 
sume In idleness what they had produced 
by their industry. If there are idlers 
now, who in their idleness consume what 
others produce, it is not because we have 
too much freedom, but too little. Instead 
of trying to make his idlers pay high 
prices for things, why does not Sir Ed- 
ward try to abolish the idlers altogether. 
Thatin itself would bea good thing for 
the industrious; and if it removed an ob- 
jection to free trade, still better, 





In welcoming Sir Edward's pampblet 
some of our protection papers say we 
should be great fools to allow our wage 


earners to come into competion on equal: 


terms with the pauper wage earners of 
England whom Sir Edward describes. If 
these papers would describe the condi- 
tion of thousands of our wage earners, 
the possible competition might not ap- 
pear so bad. Instances could be found in 
northern Tilinois at present. It is com- 
forting to speak of our wage earners, as 
we might of hearty, happy, well fed 
slaves; but it is extremely doubtful if 
there is among the slaves so much hearti- 
ness, happiness or feed, alter all, 

If American workingmen are so- well 
off, how do they happen to fall under the 
condemnation of Jobn Burns, leader of 
the London strike, for not giving finan- 
cial aid to the dock strikers? He said 
in a speech last week that “the work- 
men of America had forwarded senti- 
ment andsympathy enough to encircle 
the globe if committed to paper, but not 
a single eent to relieve the wants of their 
fellow workmen.” Why have not the 
workingmen of this country sent money 
to help the strikers in Englaud? Is it 
because they are not organized? But 
they are. Is it because they lack sym- 
pathy? But they do not. Is it because 
they are miserly? No one can say 
that of them. What explanation re- 
mains, then, but that when out of their 
scanty wages they have met the demands 
of their necessitous fellow laborers at. 
home and the expense of striking against 
reductions of wages, nothing remains for 
the needs of their fellow workingmen 
abroad ? 








Mecting of the German Land Reform So-« 
ciety. 


Frankfurter Zeitung (granslation), 


CoLoGne —The yearly meeting of the Bund 
for land reform took place bere at 9 o'clock 
on the morning of September 15. Ino the 
evening a public mass meeting was held, 
which was followed by a lecture on “Our 
Aims,” by Michael Fiurscheim. 





The Germau Land Reformera, 


The following dispatch was received on 
Sunday: 

CoLoGNE, Sept. 15.—Henry George, New 
York—Assembled German land reformers 
drink the pioneer’s health. 

MICHAEL FLURSCHEIM. 





And Grant Was Cousidered Giood Authority. 
New York World. 

President Graut stated the true economic 
view of this question in bis annual message 
for [8% in saying: “The introduction free 
of duty of such wools as we do not produce 
would stimulate the manufacture of goods 
requiring the use of those we du produce, and 
therefore would bea benefit to home produc- 
tion.” And agatio in bis message for 1875: 
“These duties (on raw materials) aot ouly 
come from the consumers at home, but act us 
a protection to fureign munufac'urers of the 
sume completed aruicies in our own and dis- 
tant markets.” 


How New Enalind Hae Vrospered Under 
{*retection, 
St, Louis Post Dispateh, 


What means this movement to “resettle 
New Englaau” by offerieg *goud lands as low 
as @8 per acre,” with township aid and other 
special jaduc ineuts Lathe settlers? Hus got 
protection giventbe New England tarmers 
a “home murkew” for their produce yet? 
Eveo the New York ribune is brooding over 
“the disappearance of the original American 
stuck from the farming districts” in the 
shadow of the protected mills and factories, 
and confesses that foreign pauper iabor is 
ite place, 
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SOCIETY NOTES. 


Mrs. Emmons Blaine’s trousseau it is needless 
to say is very bandsome. Lace is her special 
luxury, and this she has spent thousands 
upon, so that every piece is covered with 
cuscades of the most exqttisite webs from all 


parts of Europe where lace is made. She bas. 


a fancy for white underclothes, tov, and 
nearly every yarment is the snowiest muil or 
sik, the only color being from the narrow 
ribbous run through the laces, and in: many 
instances the ribbons are white also. Her 
b idul garments are of white India silk, trim- 
med with the mest heautilul Irish point, and 
this saine point trims one of the few tinted 
sets in the trousseau, one of pale lemon color, 
which also includes a sulk petticoat and satin 
corset. The bridal stockings are of white 
silk, embrvidered with silver thread, and 
there otber pairs of white stockings, em- 
broidered with gold and different colors, 
This is a new fashion, introduced by Miss 
McCormick, who likes white stockings as well 
as white underclothes, and who sent diree- 
tions with her order to Paris that instead of 
sending stockings of acolor to match euch 
costume they soould be white, embroidered 
With silk the shade of the dress. 


The police of the twenty-seventh precinct 
reported a cuse of extreme destitution and 
distress at police headquarters last week. 
Four sick children, the oldest barely 6 years, 
with an aged grancmotker, were found 
huddled ina cellar at No. 1636 Avenue B, 
utterly destitute and erying with huager. 
Toe children are Charles Smith, 6 years old: 
Florence, 4; Charlotte 2,and Thomas, 13 
months eld. The grandmother is Charlotte 
Nolan, Their father is on Blackwell's Istand, 
serving cub a yeurs sentence. The police 
can’t tind the muther. Three weeks age the 





family moved into the tenement at No. 1636. 


Avenue B. On Saturday they were dispus- 
sessed lor pou-paytnent of rent. With the 
baby very ill trom cholera intantum and the 
three others in the throes of whuuping cough, 
the graudmutber | repared to spend tne night 
on the sidewalk; but neighbors took them in 
and ted them. Last piztt the old woman 
aud children crept into the cellar of the tene- 
tent and slept there. The grandmother and 
three cider children were sent to the recep- 
tion bospital and the baby which was very ill, 
tu Bellevue hospital. . 


The appointments of Mr. Vanderbilt's 
kitchen, where copper utensils have werouy bt 
iron handles, elaborately ornamented, many 
of them indeed copies of works of art pre- 
served in musenms like the Cluoy, would be 
hard to duplicate. There are silver lined 
eopper disbes, which belong to: the j-weler’s 
arb ratber than to the smith’s. Embossed 
copper ornumecnots embellish the large double 
range, Which is covered with a great seimi- 
eircuiar hood, bung from wrought iron bars 
with graceful ornaments in artistic bammered 
werk. Acl these iu a martded floored kitchen, 
With tabies, shelves and sinks of marvie lixe- 
Wire, Walls of cream enimelled tiles, pre- 
sited over by a cuok at 310,000 a year. 


PITTSBURG, Sept. 4.—Wiiliam Prince, an 


ecnetaver by trade and an ex-convict from 
Joliet penitentiary, arrived iu the city last 
night and weoteast. He said that he hud 
beea sentenced for twenty years to Joliet 
penitentiary, fourteen years of whieh he 
served, working as a mmaurble cutter, and was 
discharged last May. He went from Joliet 
to Elyin and tried to get work, but. n tetlug 
his story was refused a piace wherever he 
appl.ed. From E'gin he went to Chicavo and 
got achance to work, bub was ec ntrouted 
with bis photograph iu the OR yrues' Gallery” 
und told to get out of the city within wwenry- 
four hours. Frou Chicagu he eame to Pitts- 
burg, and expected sunilar treatmeut if be 
remained in this city. He addeu: “I supp. se 
Tam now tu be hounded back to prisouw I 
am a good eazraver, and thought [ would vet 
a place back iu honest life, but it do+s net 
seemus il Tecould. I counterteited ouce, aud 
lost fourteen of che best: years of my Jite in 
atoning for it, but that does aut count in the 
eves ol tbe world. Lsaall go to New York 
aud try to get employment, aud if nut—” 
He stepped on the traiu aud weat off, 


Mr. Van Alen’s dinner to the coaching par- 
ade party wus the jolhestof all the muauy 
diuners and suppers that bave been givin 
this year at Wakeburst The guests were 
seated atone colussal table, in the ceaotre of 
which was au embankment of richly culored 
flowers, and the admirable menu, which em- 
braced every combijvation that the most 
arlistic gastrocromy cuuldturnishef tish, flush, 
and fowl, oceujned only au bour and a bait 
in serving. This shortening of time spent at 
tue cining tuble isan outcome of Newport's 
last two seascns, and has proved to be au 
eacellent antidote to Weariness, satiety, aud 
excess, 


The body of Adolph Newmann, a cigar 
buucher, was found Iving besive a lumber 
pile at 339 Delaacy street on Wednesday. He 
was employed by a Brooklyn cigar manufact- 
urer named Gottheb, making goud wages. 
A couple of weeks ago young Newmann sud- 
denly announced that he bud throwa up his 
job and was vwoing away, He bad saved up 
e7U und bought a ticket for Chicago. Just 
ene week wits enough for bim in tbe west, 
He spent it in Chicago and Civewauati, vainly 
luckiag for Work, wud returned last Mouday 
to bis aunts h use, his money all gone. The 
loss of it wad bi, fadure evidently galled bun 
in Secret, th Ush be mude a brave front und 
immediately Went out Lo seek work again, 
He weut to Brooklyn, dois surmised that be 
found bis ol job, upon which be bad built bis 
hopes, gous for good, and grew diseouraged, 
At night he did aut come home, Lu the moro 
ing his body was found as deseribed tbree oF 
jour blocks from his auut’s huuse, 

Mr. W. K. Vanderbilt’s steam yacht Alva, 
which isfeasily the handsomest and mist vers 
fectly appointed pleusure boat in the work’, 


Gost §600,000, and the expense of running bey 
is Said,to be about §150,000 a year 
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RECENT EVENTS IN ENGLAND, 
The London Strike—Dnvitt and the Bal- 
four University Scheme—The Approach. 
ing Libernt Party Conferonce nt Mann. 
chester-The Trade Union Congress at 

Dundes. 

Dupwery, Binmincuam, England, Sept. 5.— 
The great labor revolt—for it is more than a 
mere strike—continues. The contagion 1s 
spreading, as I predicted it wouid. Liver- 
pool, Glasgow, Southampton and other places 
are scenes of strife. Ia the west end of Lon- 
don, as well as the east end, the laboring 
men areinrevolt. Aud where leaders can- 
not be found they are being created. I[ have 
been much struck with this. At oneof Henry 
George’s meetings someone in the audieuce 
said, “We want leaders.” *‘Leaders!” cried 
Mr. George; “you make up your minds what 


you want and leaders will arise.” The other 


day at Liverpool an enormeus number of 
workingmen assembled near the gates of the 
Harrington dock. They fooled about for a 
time, but no oue stepped forward to lead. 
The affair was about to collapse when a man 
named Joseph Richards shouted out, “Who 
is going to speak?’ No one answering, Joseph 
suid be would speak himself, and be did. He 
said the grain carriers who had struck car- 
ried on an average not less than forty-five 
tons a day, aud if that was not worth 6s. he 
should like to know whut was. Richards 
said he was vot a carrier, ind had only got 
up to give the carriers a bit of belp. Were 
they all afraid to speak? Then James Hooker, 
another workingman, came forward crying, 
“Here’s one thavs not afraid.” And so on 
and so on. In London, at the west end, a 
somewhat similar incident occurred. A num- 
ber of engineers and laborers struck, and 
appealed to a mechanic named ‘Laylor to 
lead them. Taylor threw down his tools in 
the shop and headed the laborers. Leaders 
are arising. 

Meanwhile an uneasy feeling is spreading 
through the country among the comfortable 
classes. They do not know where all this is 
going to end. They may well be uneasy. 
Weare in the birth pangs of a veritable 
revolution. The giant labor is shaking 
himself preparator,; to throwing off the 
shackles by which he is bound. And those 
who bave hitherto been “leading” labor are 
in a mighty tremor. They do not under. 
stand the business of leading a giant who 
is freeing his limbs. All the while there is 
an amazing amount of sympathy with the 
strikers of the docks. Funds are pouring 
in—not a penny too much has come to hand. 
Much more is necessary. But it would seem 
that right, left and center there is a solid 
determination that the pinch of bhuuger ar- 
gument shall not avail in this struggle, 

Davitt hasagain served the cause of Ireland 
in a conspicuous fashion. He saw at once the 
significance of this move of Balfour's, Mr. 
Balfour dcliberately aimed at the Gladstone- 
Parnell alliance. He knew nothing could 
serve to shatter that alliance better than the 
policy he announced. Now, seeing that, the 
liberals have burnt their boats on the ques 
tion of home rule—that the education ques. 
tion is peculiarly a domestic question—and 
one which is by no means urgent as compared 
with home tule, it would have been at the 
very least decent on the part of the parlia- 
mentary party to have held their tonges. 
Mr. Parnell has not committed himself, but 
the alacrity with which some of his followers 
appeared to prepare themselves for the trans- 
formation of Mr. Balfour into an angel of 
light was astonishing and has undoubtedly 
had a very marked effect in England. People 
are asking how long it will take the people 
who talked of blacking Lord Spencer’s boots 
to get into the way of describing the hitherto 
base, bloody and brutal] Balfour as the benign, 
the beneficent, the beautiful, the blessed 
Balfour. The liberals have committed them- 
selves to a verv drastic scheme of home rule 
—how drastic no one knows—for the simple 
reason that so much would depend on the 
next general election. But itis certuin that 
asthe sentiment of the country ripened the 
measure of home rule would have growa 
large. Balfour and Chamberlain saw that 
clearly enough. They knew that the tide 
was running strongly in the direction 
of getting rid of the present government. 
They saw not less clearly that the return of 
the liberal party to power would mean such 
thorough social reforms as would practically 
extinguish toryism, and hence this desperate 
device—for mark, it is a desperate device. 
It will only be tolerated by the tory party 
itself on the ground that it will dish Glad- 
stone. The Irish Protestants bave already 
screamed out against it. When the Eng- 
lish church was disestablished in Ireland they 
threatened to kick the queen’s crown into 
the Boyne and all the Englisb tories sympa- 
thized with them, What the Irish Protest- 
ants will kick now, goodness only kaows. 
‘They sav they are to be thrown over~—and 
they are rnght. They are absolutely uncop- 
sidered in EKaglish polities. But the English 
tories will, spite of their hatred of the church 
of Rome, vote for the Catholic university 
‘echeme and so will the liberal unionists. Now, 
Ihave no hesitation in saying that the Irish 
party ought to have repudiated at once this 
device for dividing the home rule party, be- 
cause it isa sinister device. The parliamen- 
tary party cut their friends the liberals to 
the quick upon the question of the royal 
grants, and now they have gone much fur- 





disturbed, and the effect would undoubtedly 
have been that the enthusiasm for home rule 
would have melted away. Indeed, it is not 
too much to say that it has melted away. 
Davitt’s prompt repudiation of the trick will 
vastly alter the situation. He is much more 
in sympathetic touch with the English de- 
mocracy and the English democracy with 
bim than isthe parliamentary party. The 
official liberals have made great use of Irish 
members and on the face of things it bas 
appeared that the English democracy was in 
touch with the Irish parliamentary party. 
But that has never been really so. The 
democracy has not forgotten that the Irish 
party went with the tories in 1885in spite of 
Davitt’s protest. Davitt is therefore known 
to be the true friend of democracy, and the 
chances ure that his present protest will 
soothe the injured feelings of the liberals, 
and save the cause. Of course the parlia- 
mentarians who cannot tolerate criticism, 


“and who hate Davitt with all their heart and 


soul, anyhow, will again resort to their old 
policy of vilification. There is something 
pathetic in the spectacle of this man daring 
all and bearding this parliamentarism, which 
claims to be infallible. He will be charged, 
as usual, I suppose, with undermining Par- 
nell—witb stabbing Parnellin the back, and 
we sball have more of those rascally dia- 
tribes about his treachery, which were so 
common a few years back. The truth is 
Davitt honestly believes—because be knows 
the situation better than most men—that this 
policy of Balfour’s is conceived in hate and 
not in love, and he bluntly says he will bave 
none of it. It must not be supposed that 
Parnell and Davitt are atodds. The chances 
ure a thousand to ope that Parnell will on 
the quiet be much obliged to Davitt. These 
two nen understand oue another, and they 
are, as a Inatter of fact, closer together now 
than they have ever been in their lives. 

lt is an ill wind, however, that blows no- 
body any good. In view of the apparent 
willingness of tbe Parnellites to throw them 
over at any moment for the first bribe that 
offers, the Eoglish liberals have come to see 
that they will have to rally Great Britain on 
other questionsthan home rule. Accordingly 
negotiations are taking place at this moment 
between advanced men iu the liberal party 
und the official liberals, with a view to the 
enunciation of a programme at the furth- 
coming annual meeting of the national liberal 
federation, to be held in Manchester in No- 
vember. Two propositions bave been made. 
First, that official election expenses should be 
paid out of the rates and that payment of 
members of parliament shall be resumed. 
This would enable many excellent men to 
stand for parliament who are now precluded. 
There is much apathy in the liberal party, 
owing to the fact that there are so few capa- 
ble rich men prepared to accept a thorough 
going liberal programme. Payment of mem- 
bers would change all that. The second pro- 
position is that the principle of taxation of 
land values shall be adopted, so far as it is 
proposed by the Financia! reform association. 
That association proposes a tax—the old tax 
of four shillings in the pound—on the present 
valuation. There will doubtless be others 
proposed, but these it will be seen, are very 
serious. With a genuine programme of social 
reform such as will certainly improve the con- 
dition of the poorer members of the commu- 
nity, it may be possible to carry the country 
in spite of the action of the Irish parliamen- 
tary party. Davitt’s protest will certainly 
ccutribute to that end. It will be found that 
Mr. Parnell will chime in at the proper time. 

The Trades union congress has commenced 
its sittings at Dundee. It began with for- 
mnalities, trips and banquets, and the real 
business was reached when the report of the 
parliamentary committee was reached. A 
more inane document it would be difficult to 
name. It alludes with satisfaction to work 
which has been accomplished not only with- 
out its aid, but in spite of its indifference—to 
wit, the government report on the condition 
of the chainmakers. Again and again the 
condition of these poor people had been 
forced on the attention of the committee. 
But it was busy witb peddling matters: -such 
as getting trades union officials converted 
into governinent officials and members of 
parliament aud the like. The mano who is 
entitled to considerable credit in this matter 
is Mr. R. Juggins. He had the courage to 
get Mr. Cuninghame Grabam, M. P., to visit 
the district. I bad done something and the 
tory member for Dudley seeing that other 
people were moving in the matter, himself 
moved and secured a visit from the board of 
trade labor correspondence, Mr. Burnett, 
who made a very starthog report. The par- 
liamentary committee of the Trades congress 
have the audacity to take credit to them- 
selves for this work, The report for the rest 
is compounded of confessions of failure in 
this direction and in that, and of denunci- 
ations of critics. Following upon this report 
came an attack on Mr. Broadburst, M. P., 
the secretary of the committee. The ground 
of comp'aint against this genatleman—ia com- 
mon with other of the so-called labor repre- 
sentatives—is that, generally speaking, the 
house vf commons bas demoralized them, 
The attack didn’t amount to much, and ought 
never to bave been made. Jt was routed 
completely. Broadburet challenged a vote 
of confidence, and he received it—only eleven 
hands being beld up : gainst him. 

HARoup RYLETT, 
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“Drifting Apart.’ 
James A. Herne, who has been already in- 


troduced to THE STANDARD. readers as a 
thoroughgoing, out and out singgle tax con- 
vert, commenced bis theatrical season last 


week at Troy and is this week in the Park 


theater, Brooklyn. The play in which he 
appears, and which he wrote, ‘Drifting 


Apart,” should not be mistaken for the 


single tax play which has been several 
times spoken of in THE STANDARD. But 
it is a good wholesome play for all that, 


and hasin it the elements which have made 
“The Old Homestead” such an enormous suc: 
cess in this city, namely, plenty of inno- 


cent, hurmiess fun, and an abundance <f 


genial, lovabie human onature, C1 ift- 
ing Apart” has very much more poivt 
to it than the play now commencing 
its second year ut the Academy of Music. 
It illustrates in a startling manner acommonu 
tale of to-day—the story of the man who, 
but once yielding to passion, loses his foof- 
hold, and is hurled down into the horrible 
gulf of agony and starvation. " 

The play throughout, is admirably pre- 
sented. Mrs. Herne, who, it may pot be cut 
of place to say, is a most enthusiastic ex- 
ponent of the single tax, has long since won 
a safe place in popular estimation as an ac- 
complished actress. Her characterization of 
“Mary Miller” is as charming as Mr. Hernue’s 
presentation of ‘Jack Hepburne” is natural, 
and about them is woven the chapter of in- 
cidents. The other characters are more than 
creditably rendered by the remainder of 
the cast, and alfegether a picture is pre- 
sented which stamps itself indelibly on the 
mind and wnich awakens uo unpleasant and 
perhaps injurious memories—something which 


can be said only of the occasional play now- 
adays. 


The Army of Want. 


New York World. 


PitTspurG, Sept. 16.—A vast army of 


tramps, the lines of which extend from Wall's 
Station to Altucna, is now quartered along 


the Pennsylvania railroad. A portion of this 
vast body is marching toward Pittsburg, 
other meinbers of the fraternity are going 
eastward, while many have established per- 
manent camps and only move when foraging 
the surrounding country for “grub” or any 
other article which can be conveniently car- 
ried. A move is on foot to ormanuize a vigi- 
lance committee in each of the counties lying 
between bere and Altoona for the purpose of 
“regulating” the great uuisunce. Georre 
Stevenson, an old-time brakeman on tbe 
Pennsylvania railroad, in speak’ug on the 
subject to a World reporter to-day, said: 
“There isa law to punish these offenders, 
and it is about time it was enforced. Iam 
not drawing on my imugination when I say 
that there are at this mument 2,000 tramps 
on the road between here and Ciallitzin, 
and nine-tenths of thut number are ready 
to commit almost any crime. We train men 
have grown toregard atramp as our dead- 
liest foe. and well may we, as they ure ready 
at any time to injure us. They creak into 
freight cirs and our cabooses and steal. I 
could furnish instances where at least fifty 
train men have been assaulted and beaten by 


‘these scoundrels within the past year. 


“Those of our number whose families live 
in isolated houses hear frequently that their 
wives and children bave been insulted and 
their sprivg houses and cellars robbed by 
these fellows. Since the Johnstown flood the 
number has increased fourfold, und they 
grow bolder as they grow stronger.” 


Moral Truth, 
William Wordsworth. 
Moral truth 
Is no mechanic structure, built by rule; 
And which, once built, retains a steadfast 
shape 
And undisturbed proportions; but a thing 


Subject, you deem, to vital accidents; 


And, like the water lily, lives and thrives, 

Whose root 1s fixed in stable earth, woose 
head 

Floats on the tossing waves. 


Twe Opinieus ou Mr. shenrman'’s Kecenut 
Article. 
Boston Globe, 

That the rich, as a class, are growing richer 
isa matter of every duy observation, anc it 
has given rise to grave apprehensions among 
the people. Everywhere there is among the 
masses of the common people a conviction 
founded on their own individual obser- 
vations that wealth is being heaped into 
great aggregations which are u menace to 
the well! being of the masses. This has been 
denied by such writers as Edward Atkinson, 
who bas published figures and diagrams 
which are alleged to prove that things ure 
all rightas they are. . . . . But in spite 
of denials and diagrams the conviction per- 
sists. And to our mind Mr. Sheartnan has 
made a complete demnunstration that it is 
correct, 

New York Commercial-Advertiser, 

By his exayvyeration Mr. Shearman has 
spoiled a good pvuint. The wealth of the 
country is being coucentrated in the hands of 
the few. Jn the cities and towns of Michigan 
it has been found that two per cent of the 
families own sixty-one per cent of the real 
estate. The ownership of stocks and bonds 
is even worse distributed. It is probable that 
the top two per cent of our families own more 
than half the national wealth. This is ip part 
due to the injustice of the national taxation 
which places its enormous burdens almost ex- 
clusively upon the small savings of the 
masses, while actually enriching the clamor- 


ing pluiocrat, 








TARIFF NOTES. 


“Do the Americans want free trade?!” croak 
the worn out and dejected New York Sun. 
Judging by the flatfouoted declarations in fa- 
vor of tariff! reform made by every demo- 
cratic convention held this year, the demc- 
eratic portion of the people want a good 
deal freer trade than is possible uader a 47 
per cent taritfh.—[New York World. 

One woe doth tread upon another's heels. 
The London strikes have brought on a tem- 
porary stoppave of the shipments of tin plate 
to this country, at the season when there is a 
peavy consumption. The speculators, who 
walt their opportunity as vultures follow the 
trail of a sick lion, are already planning to 
corner the market and make purchasers pay 
dearly for the tin plate now on haud. A tin 
plate famine at this tune would be very un- 
fortunate for the canning industry.—[{Phila- 
delphia Record. 

Joho Burus complains bitterly that the 
American workingmen have sent nothing but 
sympatby for the relief of the London dock 
strikers, whereas the workingmen of all other 
countries bave sent cash. Mr. Burns’ com- 
plaint sounds strangely enough in eras accus- 
tumed to the din of dinner pails filled by the 
blessings of protection and the superior con- 
dition of American Workingmen to those of 
free trade countries. Cun it be possible that 
this thinge called protection, is, after all, a 
fraud?—~—[Chicago Heraid. 

The iron industries of New England have 
shrunk forty per cent in ten yeurs.—{[New 
York Telegram. 

(ne of the most brilliant strokes of states- 
mauship we have yet seen is that of the Cana- 
dian legislator who argues that if Canada 
avd the United Stutes should make their cus- 
toms duties equal, neither would suffer any 
burden from the tariffs. If A takes $5 out of 
B's pocket, and B takes 5 cut of A’s, neither 
pocket bas suffered any loss. This logic is 
decidedly ricb.—[Boston Globe. 

The fact that labor is better off in this 
country in spite of tariffs than it is in any 
other tariff country, aud better off than in 
England even, proves only the superior re- 
sources aud opportunities for labor in this 
country independent of tariffs. Labor always 
has been more in demand here than in apy 
transatlantic country under hich tariffs or 
low tariftfs.—{St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 

“Tom” Johnson of Ohio, the owner of the 
Johnstown, Pa., steel rail works, does not 
believe inatarif? on imports. He isan avowed 
free trader who claims that any custom house 
restrictions upon importations is a crime 
agaist the people. “Take away the tariff 
barriers aud Twill pave Europe with sveel 
rails made by Yankee skill and muscle,” is 
the way be puts it.—-(Harrisburg Patriot. 

Boston is to havea big ship show. I]t bad 
one on constant exhibition at the docks 30 
years age, before the war turilfs scattered it, 
—[Bostuon Globe. 

Free wool would hft many a blanket mort- 
gave.—{Philadelphia Record. 

Suvar sells in England at from 4 to 6 cents, 
Jn this country it sells at from 8&4 to 12k; 
cents. The reason for this disparity is that 
the tarifl is uot a tax, and that the foreiguer 
pays it, any how.—[Terre Haute Guzette. 

If free trade in sugar will break the sugar 
trast, asthe republican organs are BOW 80 
loudly proclaimog, why will not free trade 
break dowd alt other trusts? Come, pentie- 
men, face the music and tell the truth.—[Clin- 
tou Arpus. 

A writer on the surprising exodus of emi- 
erants from the Canadian provinces truly 
stuted the situation in saving that Canada is 
going rapidly ahead of the statesmen by an- 
vexing itself tothe United States through 
Imunigration. How atrerly ridiculous tu iiun- 
pose restrictive duties upon a country that is 
hy natural processes soon to become a part of 
ourselves ---[Buston Globe. 

With a elutted “home market” American 
beef producers were seeking a profitable 
market in Mexico when that country, apply- 
ing the logic of ‘‘protection,” put on a pro- 
hibitory duty. By virtue of the same “Ameri- 
fan system” (which his been in vugue since 
the robbers of the Rhine levied duties from 
the castles in the Middle ages) all Europe, 
suave England, restricts the importation of 
our food products. What a beautiful thing 
this American system is uuyway, and what 
a pity we never bad it copyrighted.—[(Rock- 
ville, dnd., Pribune, 


Starvation Startag Them in the Face. 
CENTRAL City, Jowa, Bept. 10.—1 spent 
several weeks atv Mitchell, Dakota, and vi- 
cinity, The people vbere are ready to re- 
ceive the single tux. 
South Dakota is poverty stricken this sea- 
son from drouth, and the farmers will have 
to obtain outside aid to enable them to get 
through the winter, 
Rey. A. A. Brown, pastor of the Congre- 
ational society at Mitchell, is certainly 
awakening public thought. Although he sees 
the evil uf large unvccupied aud unused land 
holdings, he dues not, however, yet perceive 
its remedy. He devotes considerable tine to 
lecturing on economic questious. Jf some 
one would have THE STANDARD sent to him 
for six months or a year it would be seed 
wellsown. Hvis a very active mau und has 
the confidence of the luburiug element of the 
city. Wa. OLMSTED. 
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THE WAY THE TRUTH CAME. 


John G, Hummel! is one of the single tax 
“old guard” of St. Louis, having become a 
convert seven or eight years ago. He was 
at the Manhattan single tax club rooms one 
evening, and in the course of gossip told how 
he became a single tax man, 

He is a cigar manufacturer, employs a 
number of men, and mingles among his em- 
plovesa preat deal. He began to notice at 

, ope time, some years ago, that the conversa- 
tion generally turned on the labor problem; 
and in the discussion of its various phases Mr. 
Hummel found himself completely at sea, 
not being able to understand what was being 
said by the men. At the same time an old 
man, a friend of Mr. Hummel’s father, began, 
when visiting the Hummel family, to bring 
up discussions in political economy, always 
arguing that the time for fighting over again 
battles of the late war had past; that they 
should cease warring with such of their fel- 
Jow citizens as had been rebels, aud that in 
future political actions they should be guided 
by present issues, and let the past be past. 

'¢This,? said Mr. Hummel, “was, in tbe 
eyes of my futher and myself, rank heresy. 
We were republicans, and had been so since 
the war, not so much because of the princi- 
ples the republican party maintained, but 
because we believed thut the rebels—which 
io our minds meant the democrats—should 
be routed by our ballots as they had been by 
our bayonets. 1 remember that I was very 
indignant with the old fellow,” continued Mr. 
Hummel, ‘‘and I told himthat be would oblige 
me much if he never spoke tome again. My 
father was very angry, too; but the old man 
was anold friend, and my father couldn't 
find it in bis heart to utter lots of things that 
came to his lips. But my miad was settled— 
the old mun and I were to be straagers so 
far as IT was concerned. Several times, when 
be addressed me, I snubbed him; but he al- 
ways turned from me with a smile, mean- 
time he kept on talking with my father, who, 
baving gotover his anger, permitted bim- 
self to listen, and after atime he got inter- 
ested. 

“One evening, as I entered our bouse I saw 
the two sitting together. As I passed them 
the old man called me and I turned. 

“‘Jobnu,’ said he, ‘you’re angry at me, ain't 
you” | only leoked at him; that was all. 
Then Il turnedand looked at my father. A 
slight smile was on his fuce. After a pause 
the old man said, ‘Jubu, Lhope you are not 
as angry with me as you were.’ I said ncth- 
ivg. ‘Jobn, vou like reading, don’t you? 
Well, I have a book here I would like you to 
read—thit is, if you are nut so mad that you 

q will not take anythiug from me.’ 

PY “I couldn't understand what the old gen- 

tleman wus driving at, and I looked toward 

my father for an explanation. And my 

father understood, for he auswered, ‘He has 

ot a bouk with him that be has been telling me 

about; and from what he bas said, John, it 
might be worth your while to read it.’ 

“Now, bear in mind, that during the time 
Thad been at outs with the old man, the dis- 
cussions Il spoke of in the beginning among 

the men working for me had been kept up, 

-and I had been exceedingly interested in 
them. * 

“ ‘Well.’ Ldsked, ‘what is the name of the 
book? andthe old man said it was called 
‘Progress and Poverty; it was a work on 
political economy. It treated of a problem 
that was then coming up, aud if I were wise 
I would read and study the book closely, re- 
gardiless of what my conclusions might be. 
At this time 1] was a member of a republican 
political and debating club, and it occurred 
to me that if I read the book it would make 
me better posted for debate than my fellow 
members. So 1 said I would take it. 

“As | progressed in the reading of ‘Pro- 
gress and Poverty’ I began to see the drift of 
the discussions going on among the men ino 
my shop. The further 1 got the better I saw 
it. Then, after a while, I found that I could 
take a part in the shop talks; and then IJ 
reached a point where I could see errors 
that were being made by them; and the first 
thing I knew 1 was able to brush away many 
of the fallacies the men had become imbued 
with through tbe lessons of teachers who 
themselves did not fully understand what 
they were trying to teach. 

“After I had finished reading ‘Progress 
aud Poverty’ for the second time I weut to 
the old gentletnan'’s house and abjectly apol- 
Ogized for the mean way in which I had 
treated him, and he forgave me. Iam glad 
I went to bim when I did, for a few days 
after thut he died suddenly. Had he died 
pooner I would have felt a guilty man, in- 

eed. 

“When, in my own opinion, I bad thor- 
oughly mustered the doctrine, I began to 
look for congenial companionship, for a place 
where | could exchange thoughts with svm- 
pathetic friends. Ia any assemblage of men 
—~even in my own shop—I did not seem to be 
able to express inyself on the problem in a 
way to muke myself understood. Some of 
my friends would sture and others would 
Jook as if they thought they or I were in a fog. 
What I said was perfectly plain to me, but 
not to them. 

“About this time the Post-Dispatch opened 
a column, in Which correspondents could say 
whut in their opinion was vhe most important 
question now before, or coming before the 
American people. ‘Aba! said I, ‘it there is 
another single tax man jn 8t, Louis] will 
hear irom him through this eolums.’ J sup 
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pose I ought to bave written to the paper 
myself, but, really, I didn’t feel competent 
to. , 
“Well, one day the man wrote the letter 
was looking for. It was brief and to the 
point, and was signed ‘Yankee.’ I immedi- 
ately wrote to the editor of the Dispatch, 
asking for the name and address of ‘Yankee,’ 
upon receiving which I wrote a letter to my 
new friend, saying I would like to call on 
him at his convenience or that he could call 
ou me. An evening or two after thata 


gentleman walked into my store aud inquired 


forme. It was Hamlin Russell, now so well 


kuown throughout the southwestas an ardent 
advocate of the single tax. 
and sat down and had an enjoyable evening's 
talk—anyhow most enjoyable to me. 
we were about to part be invited me ‘to call 
at his house un evening or two later. 
so gladly, and was delighted to be introduced 
to four other friends of my way of thinking. 
Without formally organizing we used to mect 
at each other’s houses not less than once a 
week, and I consider that time the most pleas- 
urable of my life. 


We shouok hands 
And as 


I did 


“We finally got beyond the point of talking 


and settled down to discussing what we could 
do to push the movement along. 
cluded that our fittle coterie couid do but lit- 
tle—that we needed a larger organization, 


We con- 


witbin whose ranks we could sow the singie 


tax seed. The Knights of Labor were grow- 
ing fast, and we fixed upon that organization 
as our field for work. 
posed by one of my men, and then I proposcd 
my friends and they were elected. 


I joined it, being pro- 


‘We then began active work. Every night 


we would divide up ang visit assembhes, and 
at the proper time make our little speech. It 
wasn’t long before we began to see the good 
effects of our work. And pow the chances 
are that there are more single tax men in the 
order in St. Louis than in any other city in 
the United States. 


“If had kept up my membership in the repub- 


lican club I have spoken of and used to meet 
with them often und talk of the labor prob- 
lern. 
two sided with me, but when the campaign 
of 1888 opened, and the line was drawn on 
the tariff, L had to declare myself. 


The members endured me and one or 


Que eve- 
ning, at a social gathering of the club, I told 
several of my friends that I had become con- 
vinced that protection was a sham and a 
fraud and that therefore I had concluded 1 


could no longer support the party that held 


to that idea. It was my intention, I said, 
to vote for the democratic national ticket. 
What a howl went up! Men forgot that we 
were at a social gathering. They crowded 
about me and twenty tried to talk tume at 
once about the crime I was about to commit 
in voting for the rebel ticket. But 1 told 
them I was firm in this, and what they might 
say wouldn’t change me. I offered to argue 
the matter with them: whereupon a number 
of them rushed out to find the ‘boss’ of the 
club, on whom they relied to crush me. He 
came in with the crowd, and walked toward 
me with a stern look on hisface. ‘What's 
this I hear, Jobnny# Are you going to vote 
the rebel ticket this fall? ‘That's what I in- 
tend to do,’ lanswered. ‘And you say that 
you are ready to argue on the right or wrong 
of the step you are about to take? ‘That's 
what I said.’ He looked around at thecrowd 
assembled, then he took out his watch, 
opened it and lovked at it. ‘Just suspend the 
festivities for fifteen minutes,’ he said, ‘and 
watch me bring Johony back into line again.’ 


“Of course what the ‘boss’ commanded 
was done. The men gathered round and 
the women formed acircle on the outside, 
and then we had it. His strong card was the 
war of the rebellion and that all the late 
rebels were demccrats, and that it would be 
a disgraceful thing even to vote so as to 
place them ia power if we could prevent it. 
I answered ‘chestnuts’ to this. The war was 
over; the questions involved were settled; 
that while at one time such an argument 
would have been strong with me, it could 
have no effect now. A new question was up, 
I said, before which all others must give way. 
The ex-rebels and unionists must stop fight- 
ing over what was past, and buckle on their 
barness to meet the new question. That 
question was the lubor question, and how to 
solve it must occupy our most’ earnest 
thought. I said my view of it had led me to 
break away from the party of my father and 
myself, und to jom my late pol:tical enemies 
because they had pointed in the direction of 
truth. I] was in favor of the democratic 
policy of tariff reform, because that would 
lead eventually to free trade, and that to 
freeing industry from the heavy toll now 
laid upon it, and that to placing all taxes 
where they belony, on the value of land. 


‘\T don't know how long [ talked, but when 
I finished I got a round of applause. The 
‘boss’ said nothing for a moment or two, 
then he turned on his beel, saying, ‘Boys, 
we'll have to give Johnny up. He's turned 
communist, and there’s no bope for bim.’ 


“It was only proper, after what I had done, 
for me to withdraw from the club and the 
room, which | did. But a number of the 
members followed me to the door and affec- 
tiouately bade me good bye, some of them 
saving that they thought, after what J had 
told them, that I was nearer right than those 
1 left bebind me. 


: ou apale ca maven . Bt, Louis isin 
o BARGE OF AOE MOS, GEG ft ave doing 
grand werk,” a ; 








PASTE AND SCISSORS. 


Miss Johanna Kemler, a belle of Paradise 
Valley, Neb,, has set out for Paris. She rides 
any animal that wears hair and hoofs and 
cares no more for a saddle than does a wild 
Indian. She is as much at home on the side 
of a galloping steed as on bis back. With her 
horse at full speed she can pass under his 
neck and come up on the other side, a feat, 
that few Comanches care to undertake. 


A curious discovery counected with the re- 
cent disastrous confiagration is reported by a 
Spokane puper. The safe of Mason, Smith & 
Co. became cracked by the intense beat, and 
their books were charred and baked so a 
blackened crip, though they remained intact. 
Not a figure could be distinguished. One of 
the bookkeepers, while turning over the 
leaves, noticed that where his finger, which 
wus wet, touched tre page the figures ap- 
peared legible through the moisture. He 
procured a paint brush, dipped it in water 
and dampened the whole paye, and was 
gratitied to see all the figures dimly outlined. 
Two bookkeepers then went to work, and by 
wettiag the pages and curefully turning the 
leaves succeeded in 2 few days in transfer- 
ring all the accounts toa new set of books. 
The books are as black as ink, and the leaves 
crumble to pieces when touched. 


The old horse Comanche, the only survivor 
of the famous Custer massucre, is still hand- 
somely cured for at the government's ex- 
pense. By special order of the military 
authorities Comanche is provided with a 
comfortable stall fitted up especialiy for him 
out in Dakota. No one is permitted to ride 
him, and he is not allowed to do any work 
whatever. Riddled with bullets and scarred 
by saber wounds, his body speaks eloquently 
of the perilous duty he has performed in bis 
twenty-two yeurs of service under the gov- 
erument. 


The coal fields of Hokkaido, in Japan, are 
estimated by an American engineer to be 
worth $100,000,000. 


According to the figures of the London 
board of trade there is little use for railroad 
travelers in England to take out accident 
policies. They claim that last year only one 
passenger i . 327,000 was injured and only oue 
in 6,042,000 was killed. 

The Japanese government has coined §30,- 
00U worth of nickel five cent pieces. The peo- 
ple jike them, and the coinage will be con- 
unued, 

Stage murders with guns and pistols are 
often ridiculous farces. The black hearted 
villain fires at the flies and the persecuted 
hero facing him drops ‘‘dead.” Tu escape 
the ridiculous in this line of stage effect a 
new weapon has been invented by M. Phillip- 
pe, secretary of the Boutfes Parisiennes, 
Paris. It contains a long spiral spring, which 
carries a needie at the end. The piece is 
loaded by compressing the spring, which is 
retained by simple mechanism, and inserting 
in the muzzle a cork, which contains a charge 
of fulminating mercury. On pulling the trig- 
ger the spring is released and the needle 
strikes the fulminate, which explodes, blow- 
ing the cork into dust. It is said these guns 
can be leveled directly at any person and 
discharged without risk. 


A farmer at Anaheim, Cal., sent east last 
year for some Wonderfield beans to experi- 
ment with. He received as many as would 
fill a smaall teacup and planted them. He has 
just gathered a crop of 100 sacks. 


The United States has a lawyer to every 
909 of its popuiation. ‘It is pleasant to think,” 
says the Boston Transcript, ‘that these legal 
gentiemen are not likely to be bought up by 
an English syndicate.” 


The average damage to every trunk carried 
500 miles by rail ia the United States amvcunts 
to 33. There has been no improvement in the 
matter of handling baggage from the time 
the first truok was uphinged and split from 
top to bottom. 


en a ae ene 


KRillv Radclifte Uumasked, 
Columbus Czpital, 


Absolute and unqualified free trade, ac- 
cording to Henry George's paper, is what 
the democracy mean by a revision of the 
tariff if the interpretation of its adherents is 
accepted. Mr. “Billy” Radcliffe, of Tiffin, 
one of the alternate delegutes to the Dayton 
convention, writes Mr. George enthusiasti- 
cally as follows: 

“Our county convention made me an alter- 
nate to the state convention. They could 
have made me a delegate, but Iam too radi- 
cal for some of them; but I am the boy that 
will Kick up more stir than a carload of dele- 
gates. I will give them free trade on the 
street and show them that the people are 
Las 4 and willing to listen to such talk, can 
see the beauties of it, if iv is only put at them 
iu the right way.” 

Mr. Radcliffe then goes on in a supplement- 
ary letter to teli how he “distributed tracts 
io forty-Ave towns and cities of Ohio.” 

I¢ should be stuted that Mr. Radcliffe is a 
strect patent medicine vender. Now the 
query is & Most, pertinent ove—who pays and 
who supplies this street vendor with free 
trade tracts for distribution in Ohiof The 
Cobden club is a shrewd aud a far-reachiug 
organization, It employs efficient agents 
Billy Radcliffe is a genial, talkative, musical 
cuss, abd anuses the crowd in the usual man: 
ner of street patent medicine vendors, The 


crowd gathers to hear bis songs and jokes, 
end Bil y gets in bis work for bis EBoglish 

masters in this manner, as describe 
bimselt in this week! 


y 
ny 
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the peopleout. Talso drive around town with 
blanket, plumes and bells on my horse and 
you bet I get them out.” 

Here's Mr. Radcliffe’s bill which he posts 
up to get the people out: 

“p,T. Barnum whitewashed! Funny fun 
on the coraer. The favourite vocal clown, 
banjoist and song writer, Happy Billy Rad- 
cliffe, will give bis free concert, open air cir- 
cus and sleight of hand exhibition on the 
street to-night, 


Come and join the happy throng, 

Come and hear the minstrel’s song, 

Don't you miss this happy treat, 

Doors will be open both ends of the street.” 

The Cobden club works in a mysterious way 
its mission to pertorim, but it doesn’t cover 
its tracks or its cloven hoof so cleverly but 
that the people caa see and detect its fraudu- 
lent and hyvocritical disciples, who, with 
professions of wanting ouly a revision of the 
tariff are working in the byways us wel) as 
in the thoroughfares of this republic for abso- 
lute and unqualilied free trade. 











The Situntion in lretaud. 
Dublin Nation, 
“IT kuow it, [ saw it,” says T. W. Russell, 
His eyes in a blaze and his face iu a heat; 
“Cuassidy’s daughter is wearing a bustle. 
A fringe on her foreheud and boots on her 
feet? 
Arrears for three years by her father are 
owing, 
The rascal declares that he can’t and won't 
pay. 
But ’tis easy to see how the money is going 
In sight of Miss Cassidy’s gorgeous array.” 


“There’s a plain proof,” says T. W. Russell, 
“How tenants can rob and campaigners can 
cheat; 
Cassidy's daughter is wearing a bustle, 
A fringe ou her furehead and sboes on her 
feet! 


“Cassidy’s son, too, though delviug in ditches, 
Has no sort of liking for squalor and dirt; 
He rather objects to have holes in bis 
breeches, 
And twice in a week be puts on a clean 
sbirt. 
No wonder bis landlord is fretting and fuii- 
ipg 
At seeing such luxuries bought with his 
rent, 
Then hearing the impudent swindler presum- 
ine u 
To ask a reduction of thirty per cent!” 
“Bebold a plain proof,” says T. W. Russell, 
“How tenants can rob and campaigners can 
cheat; 
Cassidy's daughter is wearing a bustle, 
A fringe on her forehead and buots on her 
feet!” 


“But 'tis not enough that such folks should 
be mashers; 
One day I peeped in when their table was 
spread 
And saw a supply of red herrivg and rashers, 
And something like dripping to moisten 
their bread. 
I gazed, quite amazed, at each gluttonous sin- 
ner 
Thus swelling the list of their Parnellite 
crimes; 
I rushed to the landlord’s; Tate a good din- 
ner, 
Aud wrote off a letter that night to the 
Times.” 


“England now knows,” says T. W. Russell, 
“How tenants can roband campaigners can 
cheat; 
Since Cassidy’s daughter is wearing a bustle, 
A fringe on her forehead and boots on her 
feet!” 


A Republican Paper Tella Why Our Mer- 
chant Marine has Disappeared from the 
Ocean. 


Chicago Tribune, 


A correspondent after making some inquir- 
ies ubout the City of Paris steamer, asks “why 
with all their boasted enterprise and capital 
the Americans do not plan and build vessels 
for themselves and sail them under their own 
flag, commanded by American captains? 
The question can be easily answered. Au 
American did plan the City of Paris and 
about four-fifths of the cost of her coustruc- 
tion was paid for with American capital, 
But she does not fly an American flag und 
have an American captain because the navi- 
tate laws of this country stand in the way, 

f the correspondent will use his influence 
with bis member of congress to have him vote 
for the repeal of the navigation laws, vener- 
able though they be, or to permit the impor- 
tation free of duty of articles used ina the 
building of steel and iron ships, which are 
maoufactured abroad more cheaply than 
here, he may find that the evils of which he 
complains will be cured, But he may thiuk 
the remedy worse than the disease, 
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That je Wharthe Warkingman is Suet Now 
Trying ta Find Out. 
Boston Globe, 


The superintendent of the Texas state prison 
bas not only made his prisoners self-support- 
ing, but hus made them earn for the state a 
clear protit of $950 a eee on the labor of 
each cunvict. Now surely the labor of i free 
tan is at least us valuable as the labor of a 
jailbird; but at the end of the year the prolits 
of a workingman on bis own Jaber, aver aud 
above his living, are generally not more than 
$50, What becomes of the other §900/ 
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Bradstreet's, 
The nationalisation of land and the imposi- 
inte advoctied by the Gasuains Sie end 
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HOW LAND IS TAXED IN CHINA. 


La Cite Chinotse, par G.—Eug,. Simon, Ancien Consul de 
France en Chine, Varis, Nouvelle revue, 1556, 
yreat and perplexing are our diffieul- 

ties when trying to obtain correct in- 
formation in regard to matters Chinese. 
We possess descriptions of travel and so- 
journ from Marco Polo, the first who went 
to far Cathay, down to our Professor 
Williams of Yale, but none of them can 
give us true satisfaction, A language re- 
quiring an almost, lifelong study before 
we can practice it in writing and speech, 
a civilization complete, in its way, to al- 
most stagnation, yet totally different from 
any familiar to us, and a race so strange 
that the points of affiinity are rare—all 
these prove, as it were, insurmountable 
difficulties. 

M. Simon’s book, however, attracts us 
particularly, because it treats at length 
of the land tenure in China, 

The author was French consul in China 
during a termoof ten years. He mastered 
its spoken languaye, although not its lit- 
erary one, traveled from taste and duty 
through many of her provinces, and now 
lays down in his hook what he saw. 

In a short preface he announces that he 
will abstain from all theorizing and that 
his conclusions will be such only as will 
suggest themselves, He likewise assures 
his reader that “La Cite Chinotse is a 
book of good faith,” (de bonne fot), an as- 
surance not wholly unnecessary, when 
the heavy drafts upon the readers cre- 
dulity are tuken into consideration. 

He represents China as a “rich country, 
richer than any other.” Not, however, 
because it possesses its millionaires or 
landed proprietors, since millionaires are 
there unknown, nor are land owners bur- 
dened with vast property. It is rich on 
account of the general prosperity of its 
inhabitants. ‘They have not been taught 
that labor is a curse.” A species of ground 
rent goes to the state and not to the 
landlords, involuntary poverty is abol- 
ished (so we wre told), and thus every man 
is secured in making his living and con- 
sequently freed from anxiety. Work has 
become attractive and is loved and hon- 
cred. And toa remarkable degree too, 
for “there no work is servile,” and the 
professional man and even the artist are 
not considered higher than the blacksmith 
or the farmer, nor are they more lib- 
erally paid. Under these conditions the 
density of population but adds to this 


prosperity, because many more wants 
are both developed and satisfied. tn 


China, it would seem that man’s first 
duty is to raise a family. The inhabitants 
are represented as not only living com- 
fortably, but as also able to possess pub- 
lic works of stupendous magnitude in the 
way of rouds, irrigating canals, dykes, 
etc. They secin also passionately fond of 
art, cultivating ahigh standard of educa- 
tion and following literature and science. 

Regarding land tenure, the Chinese, 
says M. Simon, consider “the right of 
ownership in the soil not to extend be- 
yond its usufruct, which therefore with 
them is the only thing transferable. The 
soil itself is held by the people collectively, 
the government imposing on it the tax of 
ground rent” (fermage). 

This evidently is at least the principle 
of our single tax, though we find it most 
imperfectly put into practice. It has 
been in operation for a matter of 4,000 
years, and very successfully too, if we 
may believe M. Simon. We cannot do 
better than follow him in his details, 
Under the Chinese plan the evil is classi- 
fied in five different grades, according 
to its degree of natural fertility or such 
public improvements as canals,  ete., 
which it may enjoy. The rate of taxation 
is from twelve to forty cents an acre per 
year, which tax “having once been fixed, 
never varies.” It is equal to sixty cents 
per capita, 

M. Toubeau haslone proposed a similar 
tax, the metrical tax, in) France, and 
Without ever knowing that it already ex- 
isted in China. 

M. Simon calls this tax the single tax, 
(tmpot unique), but makes haste to add 
that in reality the government has beside 
it three minor resources of revenue; the 
monopoly of salt, the royalty on mines 
and the import duties, True, none of 
these vield a sum of any significance, not 
even the import duties, their tariff vibra- 
ting between five and eight per cent ad 
valorem  only—opium at thirty-three 
forming the only exception. The quant- 
ity of goods imported is furthermore but 
small, as the Chinese do not crave our 
taste or wares, and can mostly imitate 
those they do want at about two-thirds 
of our prices, Sothat with a population, 
of 537,000,000 (counting in the tributary 











countries—Mongolia, Thibet, etc.) the sum 
total of imports amounts to no more than 
wbout one hundred and twenty million 
dolars—one-half of this going to opium 
alone, leaving, therefore, sixty million 
dollars’ worth of imports or about twelve 
cents’ worth per vear for each Chinaman, 

But to return to our single tax. When 
we have learned that it is not absolutely 
single we also learn that the soil is not 
the nation’s (indirect) property in’ its en- 
tirety either; for one small portion of 
each piece of property, never, however, 
exceeding two acres, does not belong to 
the nation, but ‘tothe family, and is un- 
seizable and inalienable.” 

“Here stands the house; and, if the 
owner is rich enough for the luxury, a 
funily sepulchre. Here, too, is the office in 
which the family records are kept, where, 
twice a month, the commemoration of 
the family ancestors is celebrated, and 
where, when necessary, the family meets 
and sits in judement on any faults, mis- 
demeanors or crimes committed by any 
of its members. Here also are erected a 
school house and a library for the children 
of the family and of their neighbors.” 

This ‘Shomestead;” in Mr. Simon's opin- 
ion, ensures to every Chinaman — his 
liberty, and is his bulwark against a pos- 
sible return of despotism. <A despotic 
vovernment once did rule the Chinese 
several thousand years ago, but ever 
since they have enjoyed a benign kind 
of government, which ensures to them 


freedom and rational liberties. Under 
this government all officers, from the 


lowest to the etwmperor himself, are con- 
sidered the “mandataries” of the people, 
unc must give way, in the event of dis- 
satisfaction, by resigning their office, or, 
in certain cases, by suicide. 

Thisaccount of the form and spirit of the 
Chinese government is certainly novel,and 
strangely at variance with the relations of 
other intelligent travelers. However, let 
us now follow our author and see how the 
country is populated, substituting, how- 
ever, the United States, as a point of 
comparison, for France. And of either 
country Texclude the wild provinces with 
their scant populations. Ol the one, Mon- 
colia, Manchouria, Thibet and Annam,; of 
the other, Alaska. We find that the 
United States has an area, in round 
numbers, of 1,549,000 square miles with a 
pepulation of, say, 60,000,000 (the census 
of 1880 showed 50,000,000), and China one 
of 3,000,000 square miles, with a population 
of 400,000,000, Consequently, in our ccun- 
try the average square mile is inhabited 
by twenty, and in China by 296 people, or 
their fifteen to our one. 

“No wonder, then, the poor fellows 
emigrate,” Dhear. This inference, how- 
ever, seems to be essentially incorrect. 
M. Simon devotes one entire chapter to 
this subject, dwelling at length on ‘‘the 
family,” and it is impossible, without 
reading it, to conceive how great the 
reverence of the Chinese is for the family 
tic, and how much self-esteem and pride 
it evolves. In fact ‘no more terrible 
penalty ¥can be devised for a Chinese 
than that of exile from his family com- 
munity. Wherever outside of that por- 
tion of the globe, which is bounded by 
Thibet, the ocean and the great wall, 
Chinese immigrants are found, they have 
nearly always been recruited from the 
number of the excommunicated. No 
more than about 150,000 are supposed to 
emigrate annually, and of these 50,000 re- 
turn,” 

Dividing the superficies of China by the 
ninety millions of families supposed to 
reside on it, we arrive at an average of 
about nine acres of ground to a family, 
This is the average size of their properties, 
which vary from one to fifty acres, 

“There are not many containing fifty 
acres, very few indeed of two hundred 
and fifty acres, none ever larger, and 
what may be called a good size farm con- 
sists of about thirty acres, The in- 
habitants may be described as rich and 
less rich, actually poor families being so 
‘areas not to be worth our considera- 
tion,” 

How people can make a comfortable 
living on such relatively small properties 
forms so interesting a portion of the book 
that we cannot refrain from making ¢ 
few further extracts: 

“Under the efforts of this dense popu- 
lation forests have disappeared. Villayes, 
as Numerous and as closely built up as we 
see them near our large cities, have taken 
their place, and between these are liane 
lets, consisting of properties hardly lar. 
ger than eight acres each, In the cen- 
ter of these is situated the ‘patrimonial 
field’ on which are erected their houses, 
each surrounded by flowers, shrubs and 
trees, These houses are almost close 
enough to touch one another, but what 
brings their inhabitants in atill closer con 











tact is the fact that all belong to one 
family and that, large and small, they 
enjoy the aid and assistance of a well con- 
stituted association. Thus every hanilet 
and cluster of cottages is a complete sys- 
tem in itself, in which all the salatitanis 
enjoy in common their school, their pub- 
lic hall and their family court. In addi- 
tion they can hire help, or a bullock, er 
the use of a mill or other things such as 
awsmall farm cannot afford to possess of 
its own. Yet, in spite of this apparent 
communism, every one lives in his own 
home, as isolated as he pleases, and feel- 
ing in his inviolable cottage as safe, und 
as independent of his neishbors and the 
government as ever lived a lord in’ his 
castie.” 

Farming, of course, is carried on by a 
method quite different from our own. 
Ours may be called wholesale, although 
the correcter term would be ‘wasteful,’ 
theirs is minute, or better styled ‘tinten- 
sive.’ You cannot find a stone in their 
fields, or a spot that is wet, or aw corner 
that is overgrown with brambles. There 
are no weeds and no fallows. Nothing in 
the economy of the house or grounds is al- 
lowed to go to waste that can in any way 
serve aS manure, least of all that kind 
which civilized nations try by expensive 
sewerave to lose or to conduct into the 
ocean. Besides being used in our ways, 
manure is even used for coating the seeds 
with, by dipping them into it, and what 
manure the North cannot consume, is 
during the winter months prepared in 
the shape of bricks and sent to the South. 
“A cycle of matter,” eustatically exclaims 
our author, “whieh is) religiously  fol- 
lowed, and to which China owes its sur- 
vival of the many nations, that have in 
the course of the last four thousand vears, 
disappeared from the face of the globe.” 
A statement in which cause and effect 
surprise us by their want of proportion, 

Leaving the farmer it would be inter- 
esting to see how other trades and occu- 
pations are flourishing under the Chinese 
single tax. But space and scope of THE 
STANDARD forbid more than the mention 
of a few facts, 

Their land tax, crude and imperfect as 
it is, seems, nevertheless, to have thrown 
open and enlarged the field of labor, and 
the same study and industry which we 
have seen bestowed on avriculture are 
brought to bear upon other occupations. 
And to that extent that most of their 
tradesmen ply more than one trade, often 
as many as half a dozen, to which they 
take as season or demand would prompt. 
Such a Jack-of-all-trades can make shoes 
und baskets and lanterns, and maybe re- 
pair tinware and locks and umbrellas, too, 
And, tneredibile dictu, we are told that 
he is not necessarily a bungler at any of 
them either. Yet what we eet from China 
is never badly made, however cheap or 
contrary to our taste it may be, and does 
not suggest the Jack-of-all-trades system. 

As to beggars, the number of which 
would seem a pretty good indicator of the 
degree of public self-esteem in aw country, 
they are su rare that in Pekin, a place as 
large, if Io mistake not, as London, only 
forty of them could be found(!!), and 
‘none at all in the country.” The diffi- 
culty of computing the number of police 
in Pekin is not as great as that invoived 
in believing this statement. 

The rest of the book treats of govern- 
ment, defenses, laws, etc, ete., all de- 
scribed with much grace and charm, 
Throughout M. Simon proves himself an 
ardent lover of individual freedom and 
partisan of the “tax nothing but land” 
system, The reader of ‘La Cite Chi- 
noise” cannot indeed help being impressed 
with the honesty of M. Simon’s narration. 
He cannot doubt the author's “bonne 
foi,” but as to the correctness of his ob- 
servations, that is a more difficult matter 
to decide upon. And to this remark Tam 
forced by the scant information we pos- 
sess in regard to the inwardness of things 
in China and, of course, more yet by my 
inability to verify M. Simon's conclusions 
on the spot, 

But, following M, Simon,who,we know, 
has abstained from theorizing, we, too, 
will leave conclusions to follow of them- 
selves, M. Simon, in endeavoring to 
prove the Chinese a people happier than 
the rest of us by reason of their fairer dis- 
tribution of wealth, and more moral 
through the less accentuated division of 
classes, bas written a book that needs 
must directly run counter to wonted pre- 
jedice, Sull, what after all is prejudice 
but jadement in advance of evidence and 
knowledge? We are too apt to judge the 
Chinese by those we see about us. Let 
us not forget that they are not proper 
specimens for our study, being the scum 
of the ports and the precipitate of society, 
Rather let us live and learn and, mean- 
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time, as men and citizens, temper our ex- 
igencies with charity, 

As lone as we eannot make ourselves 
perfect masters of the spoken aud writ- 
ten danguare of China the (ruth about 
Chinese matters must be exceedingly dif- 
ficilt to reach, When we are in’ Europe 
and do not know’ the languages, every- 
thing seems dumb show and mere surfaces 
in China we might even lose the under-, 
standing of outward things, There our 
sensation must besimilar to that of aman 
suddenty (hrowu among deat mutes, Ts 
it then a wonder that we know so little 
about the Chinese on the one hand and: 
that, on the other, they are maligned ? 
for we are always prone to dislike that 
Which we cannot understand. But how- 
ever much our race antipathy may ap- 
pear insurmountable it should not stand 
in our way in the search for the truth. 
We should remember that eternal prinei- 
ples are the same for all races of men, 
and can be consistently carried out by 
any of them singly, successively or simul- 
taneously, as Opportunities may occur. 
Menof different times and countries need- 
ing shelter, have built homes from the 
self same materials, but of very different 
styles, Yet all answered the intended 
purpose, So, too, animated by the spirit 
of justice, may they, by no matter how 
different) plans and ways, reach their 
cherished object—the extinction of pov- 
erty. S. MENDELSON, 


The Single Tax is the Only Remedy. 
Everett Glackin, secretary ef Typographical 
No, 6, in New York Journal. ; 

I believe that it is a mistake to attempt to 
introduce a geaeral eight-hour system. The 
competition amone business men would make 
it impossible for organized labor to enforce it. 
Ido uot believe that the shortening of the 
hours of labor is the true remedy for the 
many ills that the working classes are suffer- 
ing from, and they should take eare that in 
trying toescape from known ills they find 
not others that they know net of, 

Taking matters all round [can readilv ad- 
mit that it is unnecessary to work so many 
hours as workingmen do in order to meet the 
demands of consumers, but T believe that in 
the advance of civilization the hours of labor 
will regulate themselves. 1 do not beheve, 
however, (a organized labor taking upon ite 
self the fight for the eieht-hour system. It 
would be a useless and unnecessary sacrifice. 

Pdo not blame anorgauized labor, on the 
other hand, for working for such wages as 
it can procure. People must live, and to 
live people must have money. They cannot 
starve, and if those workingmen who are un- 
organized cannot get food wages they have 
to take poor wages. As to anarchistic ideas, 
[have no faith in them. They will never 
benefit the working classes or any other 
class. , 

{t might be asked what I believe is the 
remedy for the existing state of things. IT 
say the single tax is the remedy. If we had 
the sinzle tax we would have more work, and 
thousands who are unemployed would find 


work, 
We do not want any more legislation. We 
little less we 


union 


have too much. If we bad a 
would be happier and better off, 


How Land Speculation 
Marringe. 
Chicago Home Reeker, 


Word has been sent out that the young men 
of Washington Territory want wives, and the 
invitation has been extended to young women 
of Massachusetts to go west and get married, 
But why should it be necessary for them to 
go west to get husbands? There ure more 
men who want wives in Mussachusetts, in 
New York, in Iinois, and in every other of 
the older states than there are in Washington 
Territory. The trouble is, not that these men 
dow t waut to marry, or that the women don't 
reciprocate the sentiment, but it is because 
they see no prospect of getting homes of 
their own, Ask any bachelor why he doesn’t 
marry, and he will tell you he cawt support a 
wife as he would like to. Men hesitate about 
assuming obligations which may bring loved 
ones to want. Aud when inen dowt marry 
women don’t have husbands, and are obliged 
to seek unwotanly employments instead of 
filling the places assigned them, in happy 
families, At the ruot of every sucial evil ties 
a social wrong. Remove the wrong; make 
it possible for every man to have a hume,and 
women won't need to oto Washington ‘Ter- 
ritory tu get husbands. 


Interferes With 


Where the Farmer's Smile dn. 
St, Louts Post-Dispatch, 

Doubtless the farmer is to w vreat extent 
deprived of the benefits of free competition, 
While not allowed to escape apy of its bur- 
dens, wad his effort to relieve himself from the 
latter is natural under the circumstances, but 
impracticable. With his voting power he 
could easily recover the benefits which over- 
balance the burdens of free competition in 
alldines of trade, The idea that he can rev- 
olutionize trade with farmers’ co-operative 
commission houses, control the money market 
by setting up farmers’ co-operative bauks aud 
arbitrarily keep wheat at $1 und cotton at 
ig cents, without reference to foreign or 
home demand, is a dream too beautiful to 
last, Sf he risks much of his money in such 
Ventures there is, as a Ccontenporary has 
said, a strong probability thilt bis experience 
Witl resemble that of the 

Siniling young woman of Niger 

Who rode on the back of a tiger; 

At the exd of the ride 
She came back inside, 
With ber smile—on the face of the tiger. 
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“which burned and glowed beneath them, 
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cet a tee ste eet: a ote ey a at cen a i 
me. i i a a ee mt ee armen 


THE PARASCHITES. Childhood, maturity, and old age lived 


under a ban, and haunted by such a doc- 
Mallard Herbertson in Velgravia, 


trine! 
; : I pictured the child) realizing that he 
Everything seemed burning! The sun 
burned overhead, the road burned under- 


was not as other children, and shrinking 
foot, and the rocky sides of the narrow 


from averted looks and whispers of a 
; paraschites, unclean!’ Again, later in 

gorge gave back a scorching heat to the 

sun above and the road beneath. No 


life, rebelling against the fate ordaimed, 
eae ; but foreed by priestly commands and sur- 
breath of air stirred the gritty dust of the vt 
limestone rocks nor the hot sand which 


rounding: cireumstances to undertake the 

: ; loathsome task of preparing the bodies 
spoke of the desert beyond their barrier, 
but the atmosphere shimmered and quiv- 


of the dead for the more fortunate kol- 
ered as if heated in a furnace. 


elytes, whose process of embalming them 
carried with it no such disgrace. 
fe stony pr round between erent ; ; 
The stony path aaah BAN i From childhood to old age contempt 
bowlders, No vestige of any green thing 
was visible, not even a dricd-up mimosa 


and shame, a hated dut: > and a sense of 

ate ‘ ' anit are : rot 
Hushtoeadvcutious- palms. nnd onteren perpetual contamination, What a life! 
the “Valley of the Dead!? And the deith 


And yet the caste lived on; shunned and 
Nat ’ Peak OG tite ain avoided, they did not die out, but lived 
sure seeme pics he ‘ . : : : 
a ia sc ae ais . he cone . ae and suffered, “married and were riven in 
Y ae ay as ay ue ececcas y hd o * P a ; 
Ss oe a tia i an Hime amine marriage,” and bore children to take up 
shasiec terrible 1S wise 
ri a A m hes a d tc ree \ the voke, Did love bloom all the sweeter 
at held so weird a ‘ied treasure. ¢ . , : 
ee ' et ea ae a its Jopula. | teens the despised people, making eter- 
s SS as S au at Ss yuta- alee : ig 
a a“ ee SAA ay gaaniedes a ans nal justice triumph thus over the injus- 
: e 5 eu $e i i armon- . een ’ - 
ue tes } ; - os tice of man?) Or was heaven's choicest 
ize grimly, awfully, with but one discord, | —. : ; 
rag aye oe ; e@ift marred by human malice then as it 
and it increased the strange suggestive- [ % , 
ness of the scene, The withering rays of 


often is now? 
the sun beat down on the vast sepulchre 











































Thad journeyed up the Bab el Molook 
as I pondered on the bitter cup his fe)- 
lows compelled the shuddering, shrinking 
paraschites to drink, and as I wondered 
whether any sweet was mingled with it, 
I found myselfat the tombof Sethi ll. As 
I reached the spot the object of my visit 
banished the fancies that had been crowd- 
ing thick and fast upon me, and I pre- 
pared to descend the rugged stone stair- 
case. 

Tlighted a candle and placed a roll of 
magnesium wire in my pocket. The dim 
candlelight shone faintly, and a dark ob- 
jeet fapped past tay head. It was a bat; 
T had become very familiar with their 
stupid flight, yet the same vague appre- 
hension seized me as a little time before. 
LT paused, and half unconsciously turned 
back, then, shaking of! the feeling, re- 
sumed my course; and as passage suc- 
ceeded stair case, and hall led to hall, 
my own individuality seemed to vanish 


and its heat only intensilied the realiza- 
tion of the quiet, cold forms locked in 
that hot embrace, 

Without the remorseless, shudeless glare; 

Within the everlasting shades. 

As Islowly made my way up the wind- 
ing ascent, the invisible seemed more real 
than the actual world around me, and 
under a midday Evyptian sun I felt a sud- 
den impalpable cold for a moment en- 
velope me, A sense of impending calam- 
ity overcame me with tie strange cold, 
but it passed away as suddenly as it came, 
and I forgot it in the morbid fascination 
which possessed me. 

I was no scientilic observer “learned in 
the wisdom of the Egyptians,” and yet 
for many days I had left Luxor, crossed 
the Nile, and the wide, green plain of 
Thebes, to enter this amd gorge which 


seemed to have cast its spell upon me. 
Daily, asT gazed on the ancient necro- 
polis, I peopled the scene with the stately 
processions, the white-robed priests and 
wailing mourners, which were wont to 
cross the river, to pass along the smiling 
plain and leave it for the mountain tombs, 
contrasted regions as sharply defined as 
their respective objects. And how short 
alife was spent in the fertile valley of 
the ‘life-giving Nile,” while for many 
ages a people have lain in the barren val- 
ley of the dead, bearing still the sem- 
blance with which they walked and 
worked, laughed and mourned, in their 
brief earthly span! 

Still the semblance! With the thought 
came again a strange chill sense of com- 
panionship. TIcould not feel that shad- 
owy memories of what had been only sur- 
rounded me. I could not feel alone. The 
realism of the possible occupants of un- 
known tombs impressed me strangely; 
and as I looked at the stony hills, they 
seemed to open and reveal their hidden 
secrets, 

In vain I tried to repel the sensation. 
In vain Tattempted to call up as before a 
mental picture of the solemn pageants 
that had so often trodden the path I fol- 
lowed, The processions of priests and 
mourners had played their parts and had 
vanished; but I felt that in each the cen- 
tral figure remained and seemed before 
me. I knew that the faces that had 
looked their last on earthly scenes, and 
had gazed with unseeing eyes on the Bab 
el Molook in bygone ages, still kept the 
same faces turned in sightless watch on 
stately sarcophagus or humbler sepulchre, 
and I seemed to feel that gaze, 

Itold myself that the graves around 
had given up their mysterious dead, re- 
vealing at the same time the lives that 
had been lived in the far-off shadowy 
past; but still there seemed to me strange 
secrets buried on every side, of death and 
of life; above all, the secret of such pres- 
ervation of what is destined to peris., 

The thought gave another bent to my 
raind, and I shook off the sense of strane, 
invisible companionship as I> mused on 
the sorrows and hardships of the paras- 
chites—the Evyptian paviahs. 

What a type their lot seemed of the 
cruelty that mingled so inseparably with 
the splendors of the old-world creeds! To 
be born to a revolting occupation, bring- 
ing with it an added burden of unclean- 
ness, the discharge of every duty deepen- 
ing that burden, and with it alla gloomy 
belief that the unsought obligation, their 
hereditary lot, was an expiation in sor- 
row and heaviness for sins committed 
in @ previous existence--when, where? 





and the present time, as the ancient 


world with its wisdom and its folly un- 


rolled itself before my eyes. 


Since the Valley of the Dead had so im- 


pressed me, I had lingered oftener over 
the portrayal of the ceremonies attending 
sepulture, and their beliefs beyond the 
grave, than in the tombs where the daily 


life of the ancient Egyptians finds place, 
and consequently had visited the seven- 
teenth tomb several times. The series of 
mummies represented in tombs with the 
folding doors wide open in the great hall 
was the object of my present visit, and 
as Treached the spot I lighted the mag- 
nesium wire to examine them by a better 
light. The effect was startling. The 
ficures seemed to wake up and step for. 
ward asthe bright fell on them, as if 
wbout to pass through the doors so long 
open. One after another the light fell on 
them with the same curious effect. When 
[ had completed the observations I wished 
to make I returned to the first of the 
series, and, with a recollection of the 
thoughts that had occupied me as I 
reached the tomb, said aloud: 

“Everywhere representations recalling 
the handiwork of the poor, despised pa- 
raschites!?” 

My voice sounded strange in the rock 
hollowed chamber; I turned to seek the 
outer air, but a sound, which seemed like 
an echo, arrested my attention, and once 
again I turned aud faced the sculptured 
mummies, 

Again and yet again T heard the words 
repeated, “Despised paraschites!” They 
seemed to rise and fall in a mournful ca- 
dence, and sounded as if from a great dis- 
tance. 

AS [fistened, all power of volition left 
me and [stood motionless, my whole be- 
ing absorbed ina horrible expectation, 
My eyes remained fixed where they had 
rested, as T hurriedly turned at the sound 
of a fancied echo, 

I was opposite the second of the mum- 
my representations, and as I looked, the 
figure moved slowly to one side, Slowly, 
evenly, as if sliding in a groove, the block 
of sculptured stone moved from left to 
right. It might have been five minutes 
—it seemed to me hours—and the sliding 
ceased, disclosing a dark apertuze large 
enough fora man tostand up in. The 
light was still in my hand, and a long 
Winding passage came into view which 
was lost in the darkness beyond, as the 
light only irradiated a part, I looked 
down the darkening vista with horror, 
which increased as the sighing sound be- 
came momentarily louder, though still 
distant, until the chamber was filled with 
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the reverberations of a moaning voice, 
which ever repeated my words, ‘Despised 
paraschites!” 

Minutes passed, and still the voice 
grew nearer. The hall was close and 
stifling, but from the mysterious door- 
way an icy coldness issued, which every 
moment became more intense. It seemed 
to chill the very blood in my veins, and 
erew colder in exact ratio with the in- 
creasing power of the approaching voice, 
Something was coming, und every” in- 
stant drawing nearer, 

With a supreme effort I closed my eyes, 
in the determination to shut out the ap- 
proaching horror; but again all power 
left me, and they unclosed involuntarily 
and stared fixedly before me. 

One moment I gazed only at the vacant 
aperture, the next it was filled with a hnu- 
man form; and at its appearance the 
wailing voice ceased, and a silence as in- 
tense as the terrible cold emanating from 
the sudden apparition fell on the Great 
Hall of the tomb of Sethi J. 

The figure was that of a young man, 
finely formed, with handsome, clear cut 
features, but the expression of his face 
was that of yearnin: misery. It scemed 
the personification of the wail, which 
ceased as he appeared—“ Despised paras- 
chites!” 

I looked at the face before me, until its 
utter wretchedness banished in part the 
horror which possessed me. The eves 
seemed to say, “Speak,” and, in a choked 
voice, I evasped: 

“Who are you?” 

Again the mournful sigh sounded in my 
ears—"Despised parachites !” 

*Tmpossible,” flashed through my mind, 
but I could not speak the words. 

“What is impossible?” the sad voice 
asked, veplying to my unspoken thoucht, 

The mournful sound ceased fora moe 
ment, then resumed in a gradually firmer 
strain: ‘Nothing. For ages I have 
wiited for one voice to utter in a tone of 
sympathy the hated name of our people, 
and often in the cycles that have goue by 
Ihave said I waited for the impossible. 
But, jo! Ihave not waited in vain, and 
the hour of my release has come. What, 
then, is impossible ?” 

“Your release?’ Lasked; “how has it 
come?” 

“When Iwas condemned to haunt these 
scenes,” the paraschites answered, ‘a 
hope was held out that in the distant 
future I should meet aman whose life 
would be given to end my torment. I 
have waited, and my weary feet have 
traversed the mountain tombs from 
Thebes to Syene, For ayes no step but 
mine sounded in the silent tomb, no voice 
was heard. In darkness alone my spirit 
failed me, and ceaseless regret and con- 
stunt longing for a vanished face accom- 
panied meever. Then a change came. I 
heard again the sound of hammer and 
chisel, and once again voices sounded in 
my ears. [tis not a long season since the 
silence of ages was first broken, but the 
few yearsin which men have come and 
gone, und no sound of compassion for the 
despised paraschites has been uttered, 
have been to mea longer torture than 
that which went before. But now’—the 
voice altered and became clearer and more 
joyful, till it gained a triumphant ring, 
and the sadness of the face gave place to 
an eager hope—‘“‘now [have heard the 
voice of pity, and I claim the life that is 
to release me. IJ shall go to the fields ot 
Aalu, and there I shall find Katuti.”’ 

The paraschites breathed the last word 
with a lingering, fond intonation, As I 
watched the chanyve in face and voice the 
words uttered made but a slight impres- 
sion on me, but in the silence that fol- 
lowed the full meaning of what I had 
heard came upon me, and the sentence, 
“T claim the life that is to release me,” 
seemed to ring like a knell in my ears, 

J looked again at the dark form before 
me, The wretched face had held me 
spell-bound, but as my eves wandered 
over the figure I saw that it was strong 
und supple. The arms were crossed over 
the breast, and I now observed witha 
sickening sensation that in one hand the 
paraschites held a bronze hook, in the 
other a flint knife, I, too, was young and 
strong, but I felt a terrible consciousness 
of lack of power to lifta finger in my 
own defense, I tried again to turn and 
go, but my limbs refused to obey me, and 
I knew | was delivered into the hands of 
the being before me, 

An eager love of the life that was de- 
manded of me filled my heart, The sun- 
shine T had left seemed beautifully bright, 
not glaring as J had thought it, while the 
burning heat which concentrated itself 
in the desolate valley contrasted with the 
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unearthly coldness now filling the tomb I 
had sought, seemingly to find forever, 
until Tlonged for it with a painful in- 
tensity. Oli! for one gleam of sunlight, 
one breath of warm air to restore me to 
myself and release me from this thral- 
dom. 

And as the voice of the paraschites 
had softened from its ring of triumph 
into a sweeter cadence at the name of 
‘Ikatuti, > so my spirit left the gloom and 
horror and passed to a quiet English 
home, I saw a close-shaven Jawn and 
Jarge cedar tree; under its shade rested a 
slight figure, and the bluest eyes that ever 
spoke truth and love looked into mine 
with glad welcome. But us I gave back 
an answering look, the voice near me 
sounded again, and my wandering’ spirt 
returned in grief to the paraschites. 

*Are you ready?” heasked. ‘Are you 
ready to release him who has waited for 
you so long?” 

“What service do vou require?” I ve- 
turned, with aw vague hope that I had 
mistaken his meaning, 


“Tevaded the duties of my life,” he 
answered, ‘‘and I was condemned to haunt 
these scenes until Thad once performed 
them. My senteace further limited me 
to one whom I shoud hear commiserate 
my unhappy caste. I have often de- 
spaired, In life Thad heard the voice of 
sympathy for the despised paraschites 
from one alone, but it has come again. 
Fear not to give yourself into my hands 
with my release will come your own, for 
the rewards of mercy and _ self-sacrifice 
will be yours.” 

I tried to utter some words of dissent, 
to urge my disbelief in the sacrifice de- 
manded, but they failed me, and in de- 
spair I cast my eves in silence on the 
eround, 

The icy coldness became more intense, 
and looking up, Tsaw the figure approach- 
ing and slowly unfolding his arms. 

“Tell me your story first,” I cried, des- 
perately; “let me at least knw for whom 
Iam to die.” 

“That is well asked,” replied the paras- 
chites. ‘Listen, and you shall hear the 
Instory of him whose deliverer you are, 
When I walked on earth I was known as 
Piankhi. Ever and again, as I have 
through succeeding ages haunted the 
abode of the dead, I have repeated the 
name lest, when mayhap fate would per- 
mit me to enter the tields of Aalu it 
might be called and I know it not. The 
name that I should then ceaselessly sound 
I needed not to repeat, for it is graven on 
my heart—NKatuti.” 

Again I noticed the marvellous sweet- 
ness of the paraschites’ voice, but Piankh 
resumed, and I forgot for a time my terri- 
ble position as I listened. 

“My earliest recollection is of a hut 
made of sun-dried bricks. Without the 
sun shone, the distant cornfields waved 
in the soft breeze, and the river afar off 
towed between banks where the lotus 
bloomed and the river fowl built their 
nests in the tall papyrus reeds. The 
world around was bright as the sunny 
skies and beautiful as the moonbeams, 
but within the little hut all was gloom 
and sadness. No woman’s smile cheered 
it, no gentle voice broke its dreariness. I 
lived alone with my father, and my first 
cloud was caused by his gloomy and sullen 
face, and crouching attitude which seemed 
to cower into the shade. I basked all 
day in the sunshine, and the sand in 
which I played ran golden through my 
childish fingers, and I wondered that its 
glittering rain brought no laughter to my 
father as to me. Ten times Zefa had be- 
stowed the blessing of the overflowing 
waters on the land, and still I wondered, 

“fT had never wandered far afield from 
our hut, but oneday I strayed and found 
myself among strange children at play, 
[I eagerly joined them, and ran and 
shouted for joy as did those around me, 
One long summer day we: played, and 
when evening came my joyous compan- 
ions demanded the name of their new 
play fellow, 

‘*Piankhi,’ I answered, ‘son of him 
who is called Ani the paraschites,’ 

“The children stared in alfright, then 
turned and fled, murmuring as they sped 
like stones from a sling, ‘A paraschites 
unclean!’ 

“Only one remained, a gentle-eyed little 
maiden whose pitying glance sank deep 
into my heart, 

‘oMy name is Katuti,’ she said, as if in 
auswer to my words, ‘Farewell.’ 

“The children’s meaning was unknown 
to me, but their action made it clear, 
From thatday my father's gloom caused 
me no wonderment, and the golden sand 
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no mirth, I could no longer play in it 
with an untroubled heart, 

“Day by day I sought the place where 
the children danced and sang, their faces 
reflecting the brightness of the summer 
sun, but I gazed at their sport from the 
shade, sheltered from their sight by a 
bush, behind which I crouched in the atti- 
tude familiar to me from my earliest rec- 
ollection of my father, The position be- 
came natural to me, as part of my birth- 
right of shame and uncleanness when I 
learned my heritage. 

“Once or twice 1 saw the dark eyes of 
Katuti rest on my hiding place, and Ifelt 
that she knew it, but that my secret was 
safe with her. One day she lingered when 
her companions left, and approached me. 

“sfo not come near me!’ I exclaimed. 
‘You must not become unclean,’ 

“éThat can be purified, she answered, 
‘but the thought of your sad face will not 
leave me, and. you .wzre always alone, 
Would my company make you only a lit- 
tle happier ?’ 

“T urged her not to run the risk, but 
my face revealed my joy, and she re- 
mained. From that time we met often 
and spent long happy hours together: in 
her presence I forgot all sorrow, though 
when she left me an added weight of woe 
pressed me to the earth, a dread that I 
had contaminated Katuti, 

“Soimy childhood passed anil the time 
drew near when [ must enter on my ab- 
horred life’s work. I loathed the prospect 
und as the days passed on I became deter- 
mined Iwould not engage in it. No taint 
of uncleanness should touch me save that 
which rested on my birth—that I was 
powerless to affect, but he who loved Ka- 
tuti must not defile himself, 

“T loved, nay, worshiped, the dark- 
wyed child, now grown into lovely girl- 
hood, but I dared not tell her so. Iwasa 
paraschites, unclean! 

“Often words of love rose to my lips, 
but ere they were uttered came that ever- 
present thought. 

“Often I drew nearer to her, but to re- 
member that my touch brought contam- 
ination, 

“The day came when my father gave 
me these.” 

Piankhi held out his knife and hook as 
he spoke, and a shuddering recollection 
of their use so overwhelmed me that for 
some moments I did not hear his voice. 
When Tagain understood his words they 
run as follows: 

“No commands, no threats affected me. 
Trefused even to enter the hated precincts, 
and when evening came I[ returned to 
wy father’s tut with him, Tmade no reply 
to his remonstrances, and after nieht- 
fall I went forth to the cool air, weary 
with the day’s conflict, The moon was 
full, and I walked on in its bright light, 


careful that my hated shadow should not 


fall across any threshold, but underlying 
this care was rebellion at the cause of it, 

“Why, Tasked myself, was I born to 
shame? Orif the gods so ordained it, 
why was I not granted an insensibility to 
accord with it? Why was1 cursed with 
aman’s heart, with feelings and longings 
never to be satisfied? Why should I not 
love as other men? Or, rather, why do I 
love as they? , 

“The last words I cried aloud in the 
wnguish of my spirit, and as they pussed 
my lips I saw Katuti, 

“After my day of sorrow my feet had 
taken me unconsciously to the plaice 
where I had first seen her who ever con- 
scled me, and again I found her there, 

“The bright moonlight shone on the 
face of the maiden I loved, and it paled 
before my passionate glance. I drew 
nearer, and her soft eyes fell before mine. 
I forget [ was a paraschites, forgot all but 
that I loved Katuti, that she kuew it, and 
did not shrink from me, 

‘“*Katuti,? I began, but words failed 
me, 

“Tclasped her to my breast, and my 
trembling lips spoke my love silently. 
Once, twice 1 kissed her, und then—the 
recollection of who and what I was rushed 
upon me, Treleased Watuti and fled, 

“On, on, through the summer night I 
ran, and the morrow’s dawn found me far 
from the Theban plain, and beside the 
lowing Nile. 

“Twas a paraschites, unclean! And 
yet Thad held Watuti in my arms and 
pressed my lips to hers, Should I 
again return to our hut, where every- 
thing spoke of degradation and shame? 
Or would it be better to end such a life as 
mine now that it had known one moment 
of such bliss? Better, far better—still 
Katuti loved me, I felt it as my heart 
beat against her own; again the joy 
might be mine, and yet again, as oft-re- 


peated as IT yearned for it. The maid who 
had not refused me her childish sympathy 
wotld not deny my passionate longing. 

“But at what cost? Her contamina- 
tion, the sharing of the shame of such a 
life as minel Could I see Katuti's soft, 
compassionate eyes learning to droop 
with wondering pain at averted looks and 
shrinking gestures—diserace as the re- 
ward of pity, degradation as the price of 
love? 

“Tu was too great a price. 
Was mnade, 

“Perchiance the life-giving river might 
purify even the paraschites, and fit me, 
washed and cleansed from all unclean- 
ness, to find again Katuti, DT gazed once 
up at the sky crimson with the streaks of 
dawn, drew one long, Jast breath, of life, 
wand sprang into the gliding river.” 

Piankhi paused, then added in a lower 
tone: 

“The secrets beyond my life Ll may not 
reveal, I have told you To was con- 
demned for having refused te perform the 
duties to which I was born, and sentenced 
to haunt these dreary scenes until P had 
once fulfilled them. IT have longed for 
that which I once abhorred, for still in 
the fields of Aalu, Katuti awaits my com- 
ing. Now you know for whom you are 
to die.” 

Piankhi stepped forward as he said the 
concluding words, and again I saw the 
executioner where a moment before I had 
pitied an agonized spirit. 

“My death cannot profit you unhappy, 
Piankhi,” I eried: “one sinful mortal 
cannot expiate another's fault, even with 
his life.” 

“You speak from earthly experience, I 
from the shades beyond,” was the solemn 
answer, and again the dark form of the 
paraschites drew nearer and his face grew 
set and stern. 

“Have mercy,” T pleaded. “I too love; 
let the memory of Katuti save me,” 

The stern face softened, but the an- 
swer expressed no wavering. 

“Thave waited for ages for her, can 
you not wait a little span? And ever 
with your future joys will come the bless- 
ing of our re-united spirits.” 

As he spoke Piankhi touched my breast 
with his knife. The light fell from my 
hand, and | sank back—back into un- 
fathomable space. 

A long interval elapsed, and slowly, 
fearfully L opened my eyes, but IT opened 
them in impenetrable darkness. The air 
was close and. stifling, and as 1l lay I 
seemed pressed down by a heavy weight. 
[put my hand to my throat, and found 
my clothing disarranged, my neck and 
chest bare. Where was 1? 

The icy cold had vone, and the silence 
of the tomb was unbroken. IJlad the 
pauraschites performed his duty? Was I 
doomed to take his place, to remain in 
eternal gloom ? 

With the thought came a realization of 
its horror, and I burst the invisible bonds 
that had fettered me, and sprany to my 
feet. The darkness seemed to close 
around me, the heavy air to weigh me 
down, but I stumbled on through spacious 
halls and tortuous passages until a ehiun- 
mer of light spoke of release and free- 
dom. Tran forward, and in afew mo- 
ments stood once again in the outer air, 

The sun still beat down on the withered, 
barren Valley of the Dead, but the shad- 
ows of the crags and bowlders were lone, 
telling of the time that had gone by since 
L last stood in the glare and the heat, 

Piankhi the paraschites, what had he 
been?” 

A dream, a fancied vision, begotten of 
the thoughts and feelings which had be- 
set meas I journeyed up the weird ra- 
vine ft 

Then so startling a dream, so realistic 
a Vision, that it remained with me in 
the sunlight, and rode down the stony 
path with a haunting sense of his despair- 
ing anguish at my fight. And never 
again can T revisit the Bab el Molook, 
which speaks to me with so thrilling a 
recollection of the love and sorrow of the 
paraschites, that whenever I recall its 
dread desolation Lam constrained to utter 
aw heartfelt regutescat in pace, 


My choice 





The Tarit@ aud Our Teeth. 
J, b, Entis in New York World, 

The taruY is now going for our teeth, The 
treasury department has advanced the duty 
op platina forty-five per cent ad valorem, 
making it almost double its former cost and 
two-thirds the price of gold. There is no pro- 
tection to home industry in this, for all the 
world is dependent on Russia for platina. 
Platina enters largely into the manufacture 
of urvilicial teeth. It is to be hoped thut this 
will belp some of the bigh tariff people ia 
‘cutting ther eye teeth.” 
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NEW IDEAS, METHODS AND INVENTIONS. 


‘Drop a Nickel in the Slot’ Not a New 
lder. 

Under a title somewhat similar ¢o the 

above, but identical in meaning, Professor I. 


J. Houston ealls attention to the autiquity of 


the modern devices—so far us the idea is 
concerned. 

So much has been recently written con- 
cerning anticipations of different patented 
ideas that some little besitation is ex- 
perienced in calling the attention of our 
renders to a very curious instance of a 
recent invention that a ppeihs to have 
been known aud used before the Clris- 
tiun era. To refer to an unquestioned: an- 
ticipation of upparatus of the type of 
“drop a nickel in the slot,” ete. [trust that 


the novelty of the reference may warrant 


my calling attention to it. Thomas Ewbank, 
in his “Hydraulics and Mechantes,” published 
in New York, 1851, deseribes on pp. 886 and 
os7 aw device referred to by Heron or Hiero in 
his “Spisitalia.” The “Spiritalia” was pub- 
lished by Baldus in the Seventeenth century, 
and contained an exposure of many of the 
frauds of the Egyptian hierarchy. In this 
work will be found a descriptioa of a device 
for automatic dispensing of the purifying 
water by the worshipers on their entrance to 
the temple. By a strange coincidence five 
drachone were required to operate the appa- 
ratus. “In spondea hoc est in vasa sacrificil 
injecto quingue drachmorum numismate aqui 
ad inspergendum effuit.”—CSpiritatia,” ANI 
~—i.e., a coin of tive drachmiv being cast into 
the vase, the water will run out for sprink- 
line. 

The following description of the apparatus 
referred to was published by Nwbank in 1S51, 
in his “Wfydraulics and Mechanics” already 
referred to. ‘From Heron's description of 
the figure we learn that heathen priests also 
made it (water for ablution) a source of rev- 
enue; the vessels containing lustral water 
not always being open for public use free of 
charge but closed, and, like a child's monery- 
box, provided with a slit at the top, through 
which a certain sum was to be put before the 
donor could receive any of the purifying con- 
teats. In the vase five drachimie, or about 
seventy-live cents, were required, and no less 
could procure a drop, although as much more 
might be put in as the donor thought proper. 
The device is a very neat specimen of relig- 
ious ingenuity, and the more so since it re- 
quired no attending minister to keep it in 
play. Wemuay judge of other apparatus be- 
longing to the old temples by the talent dis: 
played in this. Near one side is a cylindrical 
vessel. It is this only that contained water. 
A small tube attuched to the bottom is cou- 
tinued through the side of tbe vase, where 
the liquid was discharged. The inner orifice 
of the tube was formed into the seat of a 
valve, the plug of which was fixed on the 
lower end of the perpendicular rod, whose 
upper end was connected by a bolt to a 
horizontal lever or vibrating beam. One end 
of that was spread out into a flat dish, 
and so arranged as to receive on. its 
surface everthing dropped throurh the slit. 
The lever turned on a pin or fulcrum, very 
much like a pump handle. As the weight of 
the rod kept the valve closed while nothing 
rested on the broad end of the lever, so no 
liquid could escape; but if a number of coins 
of sufficient weight were dropped through the 
slit upon the end of the lever, the valve would 
then be opened and a portion of the liquid 
escape. The quantity flowing out would, 
however, be very small, not: valy from the 
contracted bore of the tube, but from the 
fuct that the valve would be open only 
fora moment, for as the lever became in- 
clined from its borizontal position the pieces 
of money would slide off, and cillux would 
as quickly be stopped; the apparatus would 
then be ready to supply the next customer on 
the sume terms.—[(Builder and Woodworker, 


A Gilaan Pen. 


One of our French contemporaries gives a 
description of a pen made of glass which, it 
says, steel pen manufacturers will uot look 
upon With a favorable eye, as its merits are 
such as to ensure its adoption in lieu of the 
steel pens which have so long held the field, 
With the new pen, says the writer, one can 
write ws freely as with a pencil, and on the 
smoothest paper, while its durability is so 
great thit, unless the pen itself be broken, it 
is indestructible, 
A Nailless Herne Shoe. 

A nailless horse shoe which has been under- 
going severe tests in England during the past 
two years, With satisfactory results, 1s 
described as follows: The shoe is attached by 
a steel band which passes below the coronet 
from one extremity of the heel to the other. 
This band is kept in position by a steel pillar 
Which runs frou the Genter of the shoe up to 
the center of the hoof. Jn addition there are 
three short studs, oue iu the center of the 
shoe, and the other near the heel and on each 
side of it. It can be pul on by any one who 
has seen the process, which takes about half 
the time required with the cold) shoe system, 
which latter is an improvement as regards 
Lime on the ordinary process with nails. The 
nauilless shoe dinunishes or puts an end = to 
entting, and is particularly suited to brittle 
hoofs or hoofs with sand cracks, It costs as 
litthe, weighs as little, and lasts as long as 
the ordinary shoe; and, moreover, 1s not 
sucked off on heavy ground. 


A Telephone Which Writen, 


Much bother has beeu experienced in the 
use of the telephone by frequently being un- 
able to find the other man at his end of the 
wire and often Waiting a long time to catch 
him orto huve “Central” do it for you, re- 
peatedly finding that he fails tu reply. This 
difficulty bas beea overcome ina very preat 
Ineasure by wa uew instrument called the 
telegrapbophoue, the inventor of which, Mr. 
M, Wheless of Nashville, Teun., bas been in 
this city for the past few days on business 
connected with bis wonderful little muchine, 
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He claims that his invention is an improve- 
ment on the graphophone whereby the in- 
dentations on the cylinder of that instrument 
san be reproduced on another cylinder, and 
that the vocal sounds represented by the in- 
dentations are made atidible. The instru- 
ment is, briefly stated, two graphophones 
conuneeted by wire. By an ingenious ar- 
rangement of carbon and metal points, and 
diaphragms, the speech of the of the opera- 
tor is first indented ona “phonogram” at his 
end and then transmutted to a receiver at 
the other end of the wire. To use the instru- 
ment the graphophones are set in motion and 
the message is spoken through the mouth- 
piece against the diaptiragm of the trnusmit- 
ter, the indentations being made on the send- 
ing evlinder by means of au metaliic point or 
stylus, and as they pass from this they come 
in contaet with the second stylus, which 
tukes ap the vibrations and transmits them 
to weaurbon point. The current passing over 
the line actuates the electro-magnet close to 
the metal diaphragm at the receiving sta- 
tien, and the result is the receiving cylinder 
is indented by its stylus reproducing the dis- 
turbances on the diaphragm, which are, of 
course, duplicates of those ou the sending 
cylinder. Here the messag 2 waits until some 
one Gcolnes and sets the receiving instrument 
in notion, When the messave indented on the 
eylinder is changed again into articulate 
sounds by inenns of a tightly stretched dia- 
phragm made of skin, and is distinctly heard 
by the operator placing bis ear to the ear 
piece, He then answers in the same way, 
and bis answer cah be listened to at any time 
that the original sender chooses to come and 
set the receiver in motion. 
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Dynamite Shells Whith Can be Shot from 
Ordinary Canuous, 


Dr, J. G. Justin of Syracuse has invented a 
shell which, if the result of experiments were 
ws represented, will carry a charge of dyna- 
mite as far as any ordinary cannon will shoot 
it, and will not explade until if strikes some 
resisting surface. Hf this as true the Zirliuski 
cuns (which cost $60,000 apiece and throw the 
dynamite by means of compressed air) are of 
no further use, and Justin bas a fortune 
within touch, The whole principle is in the 
shape of the shell. Hitherto any shell con- 
taihing dynamite would explode before it 
had time to leuve the gun, that is if the ex- 
pulsion was accomplished by means of pow- 
der, and of course in exploding would an- 
nihilate the gun and everything near it. But 
in the experimehts conducted at Apulia, near 
Syracuse, a piece of heavy ordnance being 
used, shells of the Justin pattern, containing 
a charge composed of seventy-five per cen 
dynamite, were thrown across a valley and 
exploded only on reacbine the opposite bill 
one and a half miles away. 


Yes, GOvernor Amen in Coming. 
Boston Post. 

If Governor Ames will put his ear to the 
ground he may bear something from QObio. 
Why, out that way he is looked upon us a 
rauk free trader, a pestiferous disciple of 
Cobden club theories. 


Aud Here in Another. 
Boston Globe. 

What is the matter with Massachusetts re- 
publicans in their attitude toward protection, 
anyway! Governor Atnes has blackslid, and 
yesterday Congressinan Morse of Canton 
said: “The lirst question that presents itself 
is, ‘Does ib pay both countries to retuin an 
army of revenue ctiicers on each side of a 
line 5,000 mifes long?” This remark sounds 
asmuch like genuine “free trade” as uny- 
thing that has been heard of late. 


Eveu Se. 
N.Y. Herald, 

The editor of THY STANDARD is) still) ham- 
mering away on the secret ballot question. 

Mr. George, you are the most unreasonable 
creature on this footstool Don't you know 
that if the people should vote secretly we 
Imgeht possibly have aun honest election? 
Nowadays we cau vive a fellow $82, take him 
by the collar, march him to the polls, and 
see that he earns his money. With your new 
fancled machinery we might give the rogue 
82, but he could dodve under cover and vote 
for whom he pleased. 

With honest elections what would our pro- 
fessional politicinus do for aw living! They 
nut work, and they don’t want to go around 
Lhe streets carrying a hand) organ or ped- 
dling bogus jewelry. Astmatters stand now, 
they have diunond breastping, fast horses 
and mixed drinks at ten-minute intervals. 

Dear Mr. George, would you deprive free 
born American citizens of these luxuries? 


‘He Was Consoled. 
New York Sun, 

A New Yorker who met) a Kansas mao at 
one of the hotels the other day heaved a sigh 
as he said: 

“PEwasin your town two years ago, and 
that piece of property west of the railroad 
station Was offered to me four $30,000, 

OV eg 

“1 hear that it was sold last yeur for 875,- 
Hog.” 

“Tt was.” 

“What short-sighted people some of us 
are! Had] boughr at 830,000 TD could now 
probably sell for $100,000, Think of that! 
“My dear friend, lebime console you, That 
piece of property can be bought to-day for 
S1h,000, The boom has passed.” 


Fie thee Mavkoser ten. 

Toronto Grip, 

Real Iustaute Man (to old settler)—“Ah, the 
real estate boom has been a big thing for the 
people about here, hasa’t ie”? 

Old Settler—" You bet. Fine thing,” 

Meal Mstate Man--dtis doing wonders in 
developing this section. J suppose you bave 
wade considerable money by selling off lots.” 
Old Settler—"Well, no. fF aim’t much to 
sel!, but | hope the boom keeps on. You see 
the wood’s nigh all gone inthis part, aad ef 
it hudn’t been for the agenv’s sigu boards, 
ea if Uknow what we'd have done lor 
OU) 
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QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


vert to the original status of their 
materials. Should we make things of air 
it would be very clear to you, I think, 
that the right of property attached not to 
the natural element itself, but to the 
essence of the things made out of air, the 
shapes into which it was brought by 
labor, and that whoever by virtue of 
labor took the material from its natural 
condition, had the same right of property 
in it as he who draws a bueketful of water 
from the ocean has to that bucketful of 
water, so long as it is retained within his 
















To Buy Que Landlords, 


SoutTnwo wp, Kast Suffolk, Eng.—I have just 
been having «a discussion with a brother of 
Mr. Chamberlain, M. P. for West Birmingham, 
who bolds that the present peneration have 
no right to cluim unearued increment of the 
past (not even in large cities where jand is 
valued at £20,000 per aunum rental) up to the 
present date, but government ought to pay 
the full value up to the date when the com- 
munity adupts the new system (the single 
tax) and be content to enjoy the future un- 
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THAT QUESTION OF POVERTY. 


—— 





An English Congregational Clergyman’s 
Outspoken Words on the Subject. 


The following is taken from an address 
before the association of the past and 
present students of Rotherham and Aire- 
dale colleres (now Yorkshire United In- 
dependent college) at Bradford, England, 
delivered recently by Rev, J. P. Gled- 
stone, minister of the Streatham-Hill 
Congregational church, London. The 
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Vision of a Single Tax Crank, 
I dreamt, last night, | took a long flight 
Hither and thither amongst the sturs— 
Business was gvod in the realms of light, 
And wages had reuched their ultimate height 
For digging canals on the plains of Mars. 


They were quite pleased to see me, and asked 
how I cume; 
IT explained, I'd improved on Icarus’ wax. 
“But tell me,” I cried, “what makes wages so 
high¢ 
[s ev’rything up in this part of the sky?” 
Judge of my amaze at the welcome reply: 
“Tis because we've adopted the Single 











earned increment. 

He contends that the ancestors of the pres- 
ent owners if in the beginning paid but one 
shilling an acre of honestly earned money for 


bucket. All improvements upon land are 
of this character, The only case where 
the tithe to improvements becomes 


subject of the discourse was “The pulpit Tax!” 
and present day questions:” 


There is the question of poverty—very 


: J.P. McQuarpg. 
Kast Cambridge, Mass., Sept. 5. 











it, the investment, at five per cent compound 
interest, would equal the present value, even 
including the acres now realizing £20,000 per 
annum rent. On such conditions be would 
agree to the single tax. Please kindly an- 
swer in your Query column whether Chamber- 
jain’s proposition cau be reduced to practical 
politics and oblige 


blended with the title to land, the indi- 
vidual right with the common right, is 
where itis said theimprovements become 
utterly indistinguishable from the land 
itself. 

So far from our theories tending to 
communism, the very reverse of this is 
true. We recognize an absolute right of 
property-—as the French call it, a sacred 
right of property—resting upon the sure 
basis of the right of the individual to the 
use of his own powers, and consequently 










A STANDARD READER. 
It cannot. No proposition to buy out 
the land owners is practical. 
Mr. Chamberlain seems to be laboring 
under the delusion that unearned incre- 
ment is a tangible thing already in the 


complex, very difficult, and requimng as 
much patience of thought as perseverance 
of Jabor. Itincludes those vices which 
create poverty wherever they are prac- 
ticed; it includes the relations of capital 
and labor, a fair day's wage for a fair 
day’s work, and the division of profits; 
and then it also includes the land ques- 
tion, with all its intricacies and far-reach- 
ing issues. Poverty is not settled and 
disposed of by the ready and thoughtless 
quoting of an ancient saying, that “the 
poor ye have always with you,” for the 
very chapter from which that saying 


SUC Cents, teachers amaie or females, clergs ine i, Lhd 
others In need of change of emplovmenr, should not 
fail Lo write to BF. Johnson & Co, 109 Main ast., Rieh- 
noud, Vag Their great success snows that they have 
fot the true ideas about making money. They cin 
show you bow to employ odd hours prothuvbly, 














MNUE MANHATTAN SINGLE TAX CLUB, 
No, 36 Clinton place, Kighthgtrect New York. 
_ Alt single tux menu visiting New York are cordially 
ed to make our roums cher headquarters While in 
own, 

The rooms are open every evening from six to mid- 
night, and trom twelve o'clock noon to midnight on 
Sundays, 

Lectures on economic subjects of iiterest to every 
clilzen, every Suudav eveniog, aod onee duriag eneb 
month throughout the seasou, ona week-day evening. 

Any information as to the etub, its Jectures, work, 


and objects can be had on application to the secretary, 


possession of the land owners, whereas 
ethe value of land is not what it has 
brought, but what it will bring. It is not 
the people who have lived in the past, 
but the people of England living in the 
present, who must, out of the proceeds of 
their labor every year supply what the 
landowners of England get as rent. How 
can anything that was or that was not 
done in the pust oblige them to continue 
to do this in the present and in the future? 
As well say that it would oblige them not 
to emigrate, or where they did emigrate, 
would oblige them to make up to land 
owners the depreciation in the “unearned 
increment” of their land. H. G, 
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The Difference Between Ownership of Raw 
Material and of the Preducts of Labor. 


CaNTON, Ohio. —Does not your theory nec- 
essarily invulve the abolition of private prop- 
erty in all things! In chap. 1, book 7, of 
“Progress and Poverty,” you discuss the ‘in- 
justice of private property in land,” and you 


_ urge that a man has a right to the possession 


of a pen or a house because, and only because, 
of the expenditure of labor thereupon, aod 
he has no right to land because it is the gift 
of the Creator to all. But is there not as 
truly an “unearned increment” in my house 
as there is in my farm, supposing I bad one? 
I did not produce the ground, but neither did 
I produce the material of which my house 
was built; it is of the earth, and hence if 
labor spent in building my house gives me a 
right to its exciusive possession—makes it 
“mine” with which [may do as I please—it 
certainly seems to me that labor spent in 
clearing aud draining and enriching land, 
fencing it, etc., gives me a right to its exclu- 
sive possession. Your views seem to lead to 
absolute communism—or to the conclusion 
that we should “have all things in common.” 
Of course, i have noted the answer to the 
objection raised (ziven on page 308 of “Prog- 
gress and Poverty”) viz: that “the title to 
the improvements becumes blended witb the 
title to the land: the individual right is lust. 
in the common right.” Iso’v this communism? 
Again, you say that the improver of land 
has “‘a title to the improvements,” but “not 
to the land itsell”—orly to “its use in order 
that he may get the full benefit of bis labor.” 
But this does not remove my difficulty, which 
isthis: If labor spent in the conversion of 
rough, greea timber into a house gives me a 
right Go its perusanent possession, why does 
not the labor spent in the conversion of a 
rairie, a forest or a swamp into a habitable 
farm gives me just the same right? It cer- 
tainly scems to me that this is iron ltogic— 
that there is an “unearned increment” in 
every possession, and if we object to owner- 
ship on this ground we become utterly bank- 
rupt. TRUTH SEEKER, 


Supposing that we could make things by 
some process of labor out of air—such 
things as houses, clothes, ete.—the air 
being the material basis without which 
we could not make these things, and by 
virtue of which they existed and contin- 
ued to exist. Then the whole value of 
these things would consist, not in the air 
itself, of which they were composed, but 
in the labor bestowed in bringing air into 
such shapes. Now our actual processes 
of production are of precisely the same 
nature, The natural element which we 
call land (and of which one of the com- 
ponents in fact is air) isthe material ba- 
sis of all thines so far as we know them. 
Our houses, our clothes, everything that 
properly falls into the category of wealth, 
consist of this natural material worked 
up by our labor into the forms which sat- 
isfy our desives, Rut these things have 
no value whatever except as they repre- 
sent or embody labor, Their essence—] 
use the word in its logical meaning—is 
labor, not land. The land or matter ex- 
isted before them and will exist after 
them, It is indestructible, and what 
we mean by the destruction or de- 


cuy of these things is simply that 


they lose the relations and shapes im- 
pressed upon them by labor and re 





to the products of these powers. 

To revert to my former illustration: 
The rights of property at present legally 
acknowledged confound the clear right 
which an individual bas in the things 
which his labor produced from the air, 
with the right of property in the air 
itself, with an exclusive right to take it 
and use it within certain boundaries and 
charge a toll upon any other individuals 
who use the air within those bounds, 

HHotG: 


Free Trade in Hibbons. 


Yonkers, N. ¥.—Will you kindly let me 
know if tbe controversy between Henry 
George and the duke of Argyle has been pub- 
lished, andif so, how can 1 obtain it? Also, 
the Jetters between Mr. Hewitt and Henry 
George in the mayoralty contest? 

I would also like you to answer through the 
columus of THE STANDARD the folluwiuy 
question: ‘What would be the effect of huv- 
lug silk ribbons placed on the free list’? At 
present there is a tariff of fifty per cent ad 
valorem levied, which, with free raw ima- 
terial, enables us to compete with the Euro- 
peans, especially in the tiner grades of rib- 
bon. This question must be answered suatis- 
factorily if we expect to make aoy converts 


of the silk workers. I. J. B. 


The Argyle controversy is published ia 
one pamphlet, price 15 cents. See adver- 
tisement in another colunin, where you 
will also find information regarding the 
Hewitt correspondence, published in a 
small 15-cent book entitled “The George- 
Hewitt Campaign.” 

The first effect of placing silk ribbons 
on the free list would be that ribbons 
would be much cheaper, for at present 
the American manufacturers add nearly 
the full duty of 50 per cent to the price of 
what they make; as a consequence there 
would be afar greater demand for rib- 
bons, Moreover, under free competition 
there would be less adulterated cotton- 
silk ribbons sold, for merchants are com- 
pelled to sell as silk goods that have very 
little silk in them, on account of the high 
prices charged by the manufacturers tor 
real silk goods, 

So much for the consumer, As for those 
who make ribbons—the manufacturers 
who make fortunes and the “hands” who 
make $6 a week—given free trade, free 
machinery, free silk yarn and twist, free 
dyes, etc., and an increased demand both 
at home (on account of the cheapening of 
product) and abroad (on account of th 
opening up of foreign trade), the business 
will go where manufacturers invent and 
use the best machinery, and where the 
workers wre quickest to adapt themselves 
to improved methods, Where are the 
most inventive people?) By common con- 
sentin America, Where are the workers 
readiest to use new inventions, Likewise 
here, And furthermore, the element 
that is often ignored-—that of “taste”’—en- 
ters largely into the ribbon trade, Have 
not our furniture dealers, our builders, 
our railroad car makers, our dress goods 
makers, our jewelers and all our artiticers 
proved that it takes an American to sup- 
ply an American? The reason we import 
many of the things we do is simply be- 
cause the foreign goods are not adulter- 
ated, not because they are handsomer or 
gotten up with more taste, but because 
they were made where raw materials were 
not taxed and freer competition forced 
the manufacturers to give pure goods, 
This is especially true of woolen goods, 

Wages in the ribbon industry cannot 
go lower under free trade; they ave at 
present determined by the rate of wages 
in the unprotected industries in which 
the mass of the people are engaged, 
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ALJ. STRESS, 88 Nassau St, N.Y. 








originally comes has yet another sayving— 
“Howbeit there shall be no poor with 
thee?” Were that fifteenth chapter of 
Deuteronomy more intelligently studied— 
i, e., studied as a whole, not a verse 
snipped out here and another there—we 
should reach the conclusion that poverty 
was never intended to be a perma- 
nent feature of our social Jife. We 
should also tind that some = arrange- 
ments were instituted by Moses, which, 
notwithstanding the seltishness and re- 
belliousness of men, went so far towards 
preventing poverty among the Jews, and 
w berygar would appear to have been an 
unknown person even down to New 
Testament days; and in New Testament 
days he was not a pauper, but a child of 
misfortune, one blind, or lame, or diseased, 
I have heard these Mosaic arrangements, 
which brought the people into direct con- 
tact with the land, gave them an inherit- 
ance in it, and every inducement to draw 
forth its hidden wealth, called “laws for 
mankind in their infancy,” upon which 
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of ourdotage and back to infancy the 
better. I think it is time that we students 
of Moses asked ourselves whether it is 
creditable to us to overlook the applica- 
tion of his words to modern needs, or so 
inadequately to apply them, that Henry 
George can get crowds of men to hear 
him deliver a lecture on Moses, while I 
fear the most of us would have to be con- 
teut with a few dozens or a few scores. 
When they go to see Henry George's 
Moses I suspect they look for alive man, 
and see one; when they come to see our 
Moses, they look for an antiquated con- 
ventional Jew, who long since played his 
part, and see him! Suppose we give 
them asurprise some day, and show them 
the real Moses! ; 
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Our hearers may shudder at the men- 
tion of the land laws by us, and may be 
indignant at the exposure of any of the 
villuinies of land grabbers—and perhaps 
it might be politic, if not faithful, not to 
name the one, or expose the other—but 
Isaiah did not shirk the question in his 
day, and surely his words have an eterma! 
record in the inspired volume for some 
wise purpose. Anyhow, the Bible has a 
system of land laws, and although their 
details may not be applicable to every age 
and every nation, the principle on which 
they rest is forever just, and the objects 
they seek universally good; moreover, it 
has words of fiercest wrath for those men 
who lay field to field, who drive the poor 
away from the land, and turn it into a 
home for animals, 
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THE DEATH OF A TOWN. 


Father Huntington in the Christian Union. 


A year ago Spring Valley, IIL, was a 
bright, wide-awake town with a popula- 
tion of several thousand people, two rows 
of flourishing stores, two places of wor- 
ship, a public library and gymnasium, 
clubs and debating societies, Knights of 
Labor locals, a court room, and an operr 
house. To-day the place is on the verge 
of utter collapse, the streets are almost 
deserted, the tradesmen stand in listless 
despondency in their doorways, the men 
are slipping away by twos and threes on 
foot or catching a ride on freight trains, 
escaping asif from a plague-stricken city, 
children wandering about barefoot and 
in rags, and in the neat looking little 
bouses women are sitting in silent de- 
spair. ‘All joy is darkened, the mirth of 
the land is gone, In the city is left deso- 
lation. . . . At home there is as 
death.” What mischief has _ be- 
fallen the place? The coal mines, 
the sole industry of the town, have 
been shut down for six months or a year. 
- This puts an end to industrial activity of 
every kind. An unfortunate disagreement 
about the settlement of the town has 
alienated the farmers, and they refuse to 
trade there, No other works beyond coal 
mining are carried on, and now that the 
decree has gone forth that the mines are 
not to be worked, there is nothing to do 
but to stand by and watch the expiring 
throes of this fated community. The 
reason for the closing of the mines is 
stated by the owner to be that, by rea- 
son of the severe competition in the price 
of coal, he cannot work his mines with- 
out loss unless he makes a large reduc- 
tion in the wages of the men, The men, 
on the other hand, declare that they can 
see no way of supporting their families 
on the reduced wages offered them, and 
refuse to undertake so hopeless a 


task. They took this position the 
first of last May, and, after four 
mouths of increasing sulfering, they 


see no reason to change their decis- 
ion. Even were it true, as the mine 
owner states, that after the reduction 
they could still earn the waves of an un- 
skilled laborer in the city, it is to be re- 
membered that they have many expenses 
not incident upon such workers~—cost of 
gunpowder, oil, sharpening of tools, sal- 


/ ary of check weighman, ete.—and that 


in the city the women and children have 
opportunicies to get work and eke out 
the men’s carnings, while in the country 
such openings do not exist. Add to this 
the increased price of goods at country 
stores, and the fact that many of the 
men are expected to buy house lots of 
the company, and that compliance with 
this desire is often a requisite for being 
put on paying jobs, and the view of the 
men does not seem unreasonable. The 
governor’s conimission of inquiry ex- 
pressly says it is not. Besides all this, 
these men are possessed of a great deal 
of intelligence; they see some reasons 
to believe that coal mining is not so un- 
profitable to the operators us their state- 
ments would lead the general puble to 
suppose. and they see still more clearly 
that, even if they were to succeed in liv- 
ing upon the wages now offered them, 
the same process of: cutthroat competi- 
tion must lead in time to a further redue- 
tion, which will find them with strength 
and courage supped by under-pay, their 
organization broken up; and resistance to 
any terms, however cruel, practically im- 
possible. They have learned by their 
own experience, what Thorold Rogers 
lays down as the resuit of an exhaustive 
study of the history of work and wages 
in England: “Movements . . . organ- 
ized and developed with any hope of ef- 
fecting their object, ultimately and per- 
manently, are always the outcome of 
times in wlich prosperity, or at least 


relative comfort, is general. . . How 
can men combine and = organize 
when their one thought is for 
their daily bread, and that _ is 


only secure for the day? . . . How 
can the starving contend for their rights? 
The overmastering sense of a struggle 
for bare life leaves no room for any other 
thought.” The condition described in 
the last two sentences is that of these 
people now; it was not their condition 
when they began the contest last May. 
Surely it is neither fair nor Christian to 
declare that, because they have failed, 
they must have been wrong. 1 was io 
Spring Valley last week. [can bear 
Witness to the suffering, Two thousand 
three hundred and sixty names were on 
the relief roll, Taking into considera- 
tion the independence and seif-cespect of 
the men, and the ample knowledge that 
the people there have of each other, we 
can be quite sure that these people 
have nothing laid by. Try to fancy 
what is their fare when a few 
hundred dollars in goods and money 


is the most that is received in any 
week, Tmagine what the conditions of 


existence are when there is not one cent 
with which to buy soap, kerosene, 
matches, thread, yeast, salt or medicine, 
and a bag of Hour and a few potatoes are 
all that can be spared from the relief 
store, Most families have their furni- 
ture, but they cannot sell it, or pawn it, 





or in any other way convert it into food. 
And all around them, as far as the eye 
can see, are fields thick with corn and 
barns filled with grain, and beneath their 
feet lies an almost inexhaustible store of 
coul. Is it strange that one sees a look 
of bewilderment and hopeless wonder 
creeping over their faces--wondering why 
they must die? 
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Dishonored 


I knew her—she’d the faintest flaxen huir, 
And eyes that opened with a glad surprise; 
And skin that was the bluest veined, and fair, 
And brow as white as God—and there she 
lies, 


For she was drowned—not where the waters 
swept 
In fury—not by elemental strife, 
But whelmed by social cruelty, and swept 
&, Of from her natural pedestal of life. 


And they have killed her! They? My God, 
not they; 
But you and I—yea, all of us—cach one 
Is guilty in the sight of God to-day. 
Did re cry out this thing must not be 
one, 


That it was murder? Held we not our tongue, 
Following our foolish pleasure while she 
fought 
The social demons that about her clung, 
While we our lying fancies sat and wrought! 


Now to my soul somehow a little voice 
Of asmall child that loved me long ago 
Pleads with a delicate treble—oh! rejoice 
That soul may hear it, ever praying so! 


For I shall kindle watchfives in the night 
That men may see these devils working 
nigh. 
I shall avenge her—I shall rise and smite 
With an unresting soul each splendid lie. 


And I shall carry her sweet image close 
Just as I knew herinthe days long flown; 
I loved her—she was fragrant as a rose, 
And ‘tis our sin upon her—not her own! 
JosEPR Dana MILLER. 


When They Were New. 
First jury, 907. 
Pins made, 1450. 
Needles used, 1544. 
Matches made, 1829. 
First cast iron, 15-44. 
First newspaper, 1494. 
Coal used as fuel, 1834. 
Surnames used in 1162 
First gold coin, B. C. 20, 
Tobacco introduced, 1583. 
First steam railroad, 1550, 
Lead pencils used in 1594. 
Window glass used in 694, 
First postage stamps, 1840. 
Kerosene introduced, 1826. 
Electric light invented, I874. 
First insurance, marine, 533. 
First American express, 1821. 
First wheeled carriages, 1559. 
First illuminating gas in 1792. 
Iron found in America in 1815. 
Latin ceased to be spoken, 580. 
Musical notes introduced, 1328, 
Bible translated into Saxon, 637, 
Gunpowder used by Chinese, 80. 
Old testament finished, B. C. 220. 
Bible translated into Gothic, S72. 
Photographs first produced, 1802. 
Em: ucipation proclamation, 1863. 
Paper made by Chinese. B, C. 220. 
Bible trunslated into English, 1534. 





Western Hospitality. 
New York Weekly, 

Mrs. Gotham—Did you find the western 
people as hospitable as they are reported to 
be, Mrs. Travelle? 

Returned traveler—Yes, indeed. All the 
leading citizens took me right into their 
hearts, invited me to dinner, introduced me 
to their families, and sold me corner lots, 
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PROGRESS AND POVERTY, 


An Inguiry Into the Cause of Industrint 
Depression and of Increnso of Want Wi 
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BY HENRY GEORGE, 
512 pages. 
Cloth, $1.0. Paper covers, 35 cents 
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SOCIAL PROBLEMS. 
BY HENRY GEORGE. 
; 342 pages, 
Cloth, $1.0 Paper covers, 35 cents. 
Half calf or half morocco, 82.50. 


PROTECTION OR FREE TRADE? 

An Examination of the Tarif? Question with 
Especial Regard to the lnterests of Labor. 
HY NENKY GEORGE. 

Cloth, 81.5). Paper covers, S cents 
Half calfor half morocco, $3.00 


THE LAND QUESTION. 


What lit Involves, and How Alone it Can 
oe settied. 
BY HENRY GEORGE, 
Si pages. 
Paper covers, 10 cents. 


PROPERTY IN LAND. 


A Vasange-nt-Arma Retweon the Duke of 
Argyll and Henry George. 
Tl pages 
Paper covers, 15 cents 


FORTSCHRITT UND ARMUTH. 
(Progress and Poverty in Gorman. 
TRANSLATION OF © D. F. GUTSCHOW 

430 pages, 
Paper covers, 35 cents 


PROGRES ET PAUVRETE. 
(Progress and Poverty in French.) 
TRANSLATION OF P. L. LeMONNIER, 

48 pages, 
Paper covers, $2.75. 


PROTECTION OU LIBRE-ECHANGE ? 


(Protection or Free Trade? tn French. 
TRANSLATION OF LOUIS VOSSION, 
436 pages. 
Paper covers, $2.75. 
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(Progress and Poverty in Italian.) 
TRANSLATION OF LUDOVICO EUSEBIO. 
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Paper covers, $2.50, 
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BELFORD’S MAGAZINE. 
Edited by Denu Piatt. 


Published monthly and devoted to literature, politics, 
science and art. . 


A complete long novel in each number, 


The publishers of BELFORD’S MAGAZINE recogniz- 
ing the fact that “revolutions never go backwards,” 
have natied the colors of TARIFF REFORM to the 
mast and “prepare to tight it cuton this line” until the 
uninformed are educated up to the truth, that ‘un- 
necessary taxation is unjust taxation.” 

The well known reputation of the editors, is a guaran: 
tee that BELFORD'’S MAGAZINEinall its departments 
will be kept up to a high standard, and that the month- 
ly bill of fare, set befure its readers, will be alike wel- 
ceme in the home, the office and the workshop, 


Subscription price, §2.50 a year; 25 centa a number. 
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Divided Lives. 
ANovel, By Edgar Fawcett. Author of “The Am- 
bitious Woman,” “The False Friend,” “A Hopeless 
Case,” “Tinkling Cymbals,” etc. Cloth, 61.08 Paper 

Covers, X) cents. 

A Friend to the Widow. 
By Maja Spencer. Author of “Calamity Jane,” “A 
Plucky One,” etc Cloth, $1.00 Paper Covera, W 


cents, 

The Veteranand His Pipe. 
By Albion W. Tourgee. Author of @ ‘Fool's Errand,” 
ete. Cloth, §1.0u. 








A Bestan tirl. 
At Boston Bar Harbor and Paris. Paper Covers, W 
cents. 
Carlotta Perry’s Poems. 
lZmo. Cloth, LU. 


Kady. 
ANovel By Patience Stapleton. Cloth §1.0, Pa- 
per Covers, W cents, 
Swedish FKFelk Lere. 
By Herman Hofberg. Translated by W. H. Myers. 
With 41 full page and other illustrations, Small quarto. 
Cloth, full gilt edges. Price, §1.5u. 
Klorence Fables, 
By Wiliam J. Florence (comedian). Cloth, §1.00. 
Paper covers, 90 cents, 
Miriam Balestier. 
A novel By Edgar Fawcett. Clovh, 91.00. Paper, 
50 cents. 
Youe Santo: A Child of Japan. 
Anovel, By EK. H. House, (The sertal just completed 
in the Atlantic Monthly.) Cloth, §1 Paper, W 
cents, 
Under the Muplien. 
Anovel. By Walter N, Hinman, Cloth, §1.0U, Paper, 
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Cloth, 64.00, Full Morocco, 87.50. 
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By Minna Irving. With portrait of the author. Unt- 
form with “Poems of Passion,” Cloth, §1.U, 
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ANove!l, By Gertrude Garrison. Paper, Scents, 
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& Novel, By Ernest Delancey Pierson, Faper, % 
ents, 
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Things He, 

A Novel, By Charles B ds Wingate, Paper Covers, % 
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Reckefeucauld'’s Meral Maxine, 
With Steel Portrait of Author, Cloth, §1.00 
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THE SINGLE TAX LIBRARY. 


1. A Syllabus of Progress and Poverty. Louls F, Post, 
8 pages, 
2% Australian Bystem Louts F. Post. 4 pages, 
3% First Principles, PBenry George. € pages. 
4, The Rightto the Use of the Earth, Herbert Spen- 
cer, 4 pages. 
. Farmers and the Single Tax. Thomas G. Shear. 
tan, & pares. 
6& The Canons of Taxation, Henry George, 4 pages, 
7. A Lawyer's Reply to Critheisis, Samuel B Clarke, 
16 pages, 
8 Back to the Land. Rishop Nulty. 16 pages, 
9% The Single Tax. Thos, GU. Shearman. 8 pages. 
1 The Amertean Farmer. Henrys George, 4 pages, 
lL. Unemployed Labor cht George. f pages. 
12. The Case Plaindy Stated. Hof. Ring. 5 pages, 
18. Social Problems. GH2 pages, (mo, Paper, 6. 
on Objections te the Land Tax. ‘bhos, @. Stiearmiin, 
IAPOS, 
bs aud Taxation. A Cotversation Between David 
Dudley Field and Henry George, 4 piges. 
16. How to Increase Profits, A.J. Steers. tf pages. 
Wi. The New Political Keonomy,. & O. Brown, 4 pages 
IW Thy Kingdom Coane. Hleory George, 4 pages, 
192. The Pumecions of Government. Henry George. 8 
pages, 
ww. the Menace of Plutocracy, Thomas G. Shenarmin 
8 pues. 
23 ‘henement House Morality, J.0.8. Huntington, 4pp. 
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The following numbers of the “Land and Labor Li- 
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6 Settler's Nightinare, Louis k, Post. 4 pages. 
7. New York’s Docks. J. W. Sullivan, 4 pages. 
1. Mysterious Disappearance, Lewis Krealiand. 6 bp. 
18 Saniory’ Snug Harbor and the Kandall Farm. W 
Croasdale, 12 pages, 
14 The Collegiate Church and Sheemaker'’s Field, W 
T. Croasdale. 12 pages. 
18 Itis the Law of Christ. Kev. so th. Spencer. 4 pp 
21, Christitnitv and Poverty. Father thunotington 4pp. 
22, Poverty and Christianity. HL O. Pentecost, 8 pages. 
26, Religion vs. Robbery. Rev. br. MeGlynn. 8 pagey. 
28. Anti-slaverv and Antl-poverty, H. O. Pentecost. pp. 
33. Socialism—Its Truth and its Error. Henry Georg - 
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4 poges, 
38. “God Wills It.” Henry George. 4 pages, 


4 How John's Father Saw the Light. W.C. Woods. 2pp 
51. Ten Thoughts for Christian Thinkers, Rev. John W. 
Kramer. 4 pagea 
nS ybat the United Labor Party Wan, Henry George, 
pages, 
64. Hints as to What You Can Do. Henry George. 4 pp 
WW. My Butcher Woman and My Grocery Man. Willis 
¢Cabe. 4 pages, 
8 A Republican’s Reasons for Supporting Clevelan 
Judve Frank T. Reld. 2 pages, 
8& Jefferson and Hamilton. Chauncey F. Black, 8 pp. 


GERMAN TRACTS. 


423. First Principles. Henry George. 4 pages. 
43. Bocialism—Ites Truth and Its Error. eury George. 


4 pages. 
4. Taxing Land Values. uenry George. 3 pages. 
47, It_is the Law of Christ. Rev. 3. H. Spencer of 
Henry, IIL naa 
48 The Case Plainly Stated. H.F. Ring. 4 pages. 
58 Sailors’ Snug Harbor. Wm, T. Crommale, 12 puges. 


SWEDISH TRACTS. 


52 The Case Plainly Stated. Hook. King, 8 pages 


TARIFF TRACTS. 


52. Protection as a Universal Need. Henry George 
ares, 

@. The Tariff Question, Henry George, 4 pages, 

6% American Protection and Sritish Free Trade, 
Henry George. 4 pages. 

@. Protection and Wages. Henry George, 8 pages, 

70. The Common Sense of the Tarif? Question, Thomas 
G. Shearman. § piges. 

72. Protection the Friend of Labor?) Thomas @. Shear- 
man. 5 pages. 

7. A Short Tarif’ History. Thomas @. Shearman 


AC 
76. via n Talk to Protectionists. Thomas G. Shearman. 


4 ie Wp 
Ti. An Address to Workingmen on the Tariff Question. 
Beary e. 4 pages. 
Aset of Tariff Tracts wil) be sent to any address for 


ted cents. 
Address THE 8BTANDARD, 
12 Union square, New Vork City, 


PRANG'S 
FLORAL CAMPAIGN FOR THE CHOICE 
A NATIONAL FLOWER 


is now inactive progress in all parts of the United 
Stites, 

The matter has assamed large proportions and 
aroused intense interest all over this country, The 
firinof Lo trang & Co, Boston, Miuss., Who started: the 
campaign, WH) carey tt to de deciston. Their arcistie 
little Citmipaten Souveutr, entithed CQur Nat bomal 
Flower,” is now Tor sale by every bookseller and 
stationer, 

This souvenir publication is inthe shape of a little 
volume, eiving pletures of the Masvilower wand Golden 
Rod, the two favorite ciundidiutes pwo poetiseex pressive 
of the claims of cach, a hustory of the eampalon, woe 
the postal ballot, Ttdsin the usuei artistic stylaof al 
Prang’s publications, wand the price excecadingly moder. 
ate, twenty-five cents a copy. 

The postal biatlot contidns the munes of “May ower 

and “Golden-Kod,” aod a bhink space for the vote for 
wov other Hower, and this postal eard is addressed to 
Messrs. Prouaig & Co, who will publish trom time te 
time, through Che press of the country, the results of 
Che vote, and afrer the close af the palis, the Fistor 
December of this year, they wail inwil to each voter 
the final outcome of the experiment, 

The result ol the voting thus far has given ofth 

whole number cast, . 

G7 percent for the Golden-Reod, 

y oes, “08 88 Mavilower, 

Baws ss 8 8 8 Bored, 

3B ee Pandehon, 

1 cee muntlower, 

1 6 oe oe ee UDdiriny, 
and the rest scattering for quaerous other flowers 
ahd plants. 











The interest fn the questvon has permeated a, 
classes. Clergyinen and sectors, statesmen and poets, 
teachers and philanthropists, as well as business peo 
ole and the press, hiwve voted, aud ft is blgoly interest. 
Ing to note the preferences of some of the best knowe 
persons of the country, 
Some clergy nen have voted for the Mayflower, bug 
someof the most noted ones declare Cher preferency 
for the Golden-Rod, 
The votes of noted women are taost impartially 
Kiven, although the largest number show Chem prefer: 
enese for the Golden-Hod. ‘Thus, Harriet Beecher 
Stowe. Elizabeth Phelps Ward, Dillan Whiting, Juli 
Ward Howe aud Lucy Stone record their votes bor the 
Golden: ftod, While Francis BE, Wolliard prefers the May- 
Hower, Grace Greenwood the Magnolia, and the gifted 
ituthor of “Jol Ward, freacher,? Margaret Deland, 
the Mountain Laurel Roily Jd, Lakes, the flamed cag. 
tle parnter, votes for the Golden- Rod, while the charm: 
fng |etress, Minne Palmer, chooses the Forgetame: 
not. Fangy Davenport shires the opinion of her fel 
low webors, hdwin Booth, Lawrence Barrett and We EE 
Crane, that the Golden Rod i@ lhe proper emblem for 
ne country, While Kobert Mantel votes fur the May 
awer, 
AMone poets and writers we find further, that Jolin 
G. Whittler expresses timself for the: Golden itod 
While the followlug all prefer the Maythower: James 
farton, James Kedpath, Boob. Gudkin, John Boyle 
O'Reilly wand Prof, Johny Fiske, 
Agk ut any book or stntlonery stare far 
Prang’s Nauional Klawer ouk, One ballet 
woenwith overy book. Siun tull name and 
addrens, nod put je du the math, You wil 
juter be buformed by the publishers of the 
reault. 
if yeu cannot abtala Prang’s Natlenal 
Flower Book readily ut your store, then 
send w S)-cent postal now or 2) cenie bn 

einue stumps te b.. Prang & Co,, Hasten 
use,, keking for w copy ef the heuol, and bs 
wi he mailed tea yeuiree, |. 
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~~ PARIS EXHIBITION, 1889. 


BURROUGHS, WELLCOME & CO., 


Importers, Exporters and Manatacturing Chemists, 


HISTORY REPEATS ITSELF. 


Chattel Slavery Was Abolished Atcer Harrison I. 
Industrial Slavery is Doomed Under Harrison il. 
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For I have learned 


To Jook on nature, not as in the hour 


Pe The still, sad musio of humanity, 
a Nor harsh, nor grating, though of ample 
power 


To chasten and subdue. And 1 have felt 

. A presence that disturbs me with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts, a sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean and the living air, 
And the blue sky, avd in the mind of man— 


A motion and a spirit that impels 














be ; : Of thoughtless youth; but hearing oftentimes YOST WRITING MACHINE. 


SNOW HILL BUILDINGS, LONDON, E. C., - 


At Stand No. 575, tritish Food Seccton, 
Kepler Extract of Malt, 
an agreeable vitalizing reconstructive and digestive. 
Kepler Solutton of Cod Liver Ol, , eee 
An ideal form for the administration of fat.—Bri'ish Medical Jouraal. we 
Also at Stand No, 311, British Industrial Section, 
Chemicaland Pharmaceutical Products, &c. 


‘Vabloids of Compressed Drugs, &e. 


Medicine Chests. 
Vereker’s Chloride of Ammonium Inhaler, for Catarrh, &e, 


Specially invite the attention of the Medical Profession and Drug Trade to their Exhibits, as follows: ee 


The Congo Medicine Chest, as taken by H. M. Stanley, for the rellef of Emin Pasha, titted with 


The Livingstone, Gorden and indian Traveler’s Medicine Pocket Cusen and Portable | 


The Pinel-Eacalyptin Dry Inhaler, for the anti-aptic treatnent of Consumption and diseases of 
the air passafes. 
Lanoline, Lanoline Toilet Soap, Cold Crenm Pomade and Toilet Lanoline. 
A'so at Stard No. 5H, American Section, 


Hazeline. Distilled active pa aare obtained by distila ion from the American Witch MiaJel, 
Hamametis Virginica, for inflammation anu irritated surfaces, 


The Fairchild Pepsine and Pepsive Tabloids, Zymine Peptonizing Powdern, &c., & 
Formulw and price lists supplied to the Medical Profession and Drug Trade on request. 


BURROUGHS, WELLCOME & CO. 

























Biss All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 
a And rolls through all things. 
ae —Wordsworth. 
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- CORPUS LEAN 


Will reduce fat at rare of 10 to 15 Ths. 
Re month without injury to health. 
Send Gc. in stamps for sealed circulars 
covering testimonials. LE. Marsh Ca. 


2816 Madison 8q., Philada.. Pa. 
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DIRECT PRINTING. 


PERMANENT ALIGNMENT. 


A TRIUMPH OF SKILL. 


IS A PICTURE MONTHLY. Each number contains Eight Pictures, every one i work of art. ®4.00 
Per Year; 40 Cents per Sinule Number. PHoOTO-GHRaAVU RK OU, 8353 Brondway. N.Y. 
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MNHE HOWE SEEKER—An exponen’ of Build: 

T ing Soclety meth'ds ard purposes. Published THE WONDERFUL 
monthly, in the interest of those who seck homes of 

trerrown, W. H. Van Orvum, Editor. The hope that one 

day one “may sit under bis owa Vine and fig tree,” and 
gather about him bis loved onés, “with nose to molest 
or wake bia afraid,” iw the most patural ard utvi- 
versa} sentiment in man. We bei ve th re is nothing 
in nature which would prevent the trus ion of thus 
hope, but thatihe causes which hinder itare solely 
the bad lawa by meaaos of which men are cheated out 
of their earrivgs, ard prevente: frem enjoyi' g equal 
access to the natural oppertuni:ies to make humes 


MUIR, HAWLEY & MAYO cu., 
343 Broadway, N. Y.- 


SINGLE TAX CIGAR. 


SIMON VAN VEEN, 


Bole Manufacturer. 


Theee cigars are the best and cheapest in the mile 
ket for the money, They are put up WW to a box, and 
the inside of cover contiins a beautiful photo-engrav- 
ing of th Cut, with the inscription below, 
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of Pittsfield, Maan. 
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GEO, W. ENGLISH, MANAGER, 


Automatic Brake 


6 ae DELON provided by the Author ol Nature. Believing this w« ~VJ ; 
a hd Have You Been the Car? sh oll strive to brirg about the repeal of those 1 Ws by Weretailatthe lowest Sagery ot alt 
For New York and New Jersey. Whenever pinced on view itis sure to provoke dis- | makirg plasm just how bad thore Jaws are and what wholesale factory Pricene /, Be Conehen 
cussion, and is an ezceilent method of bringing our | they are, Sutscription price, ®@ cents a year in ad- Send stamp for Catalogue. ff pea cE 
prineples Berane Sie pualics vance, Sample coples sent of application. Published Nemo ooda desired. \s 
thee per . 82.75. > 6 7 ‘a. CO, A 
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Cat Scarf Pins in Gold, Silver, 
Oxidized Silver and Gold Plated. 
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ARESH BUTTER.—Intend to import every 
week large quantities of fresh butter, second 
qu vity, melted, withvsue salt, Water, milk parts, and 
poured in tierees, | 
Olfers with speciliention of prices and quantities, 
which can be delivered, are to be sent ta 
A. L. MOHR, 
Ottensen, vear Hamburg, 
Reference. Messra. Schuz & Kuckgaber, baakers, 
99 Willuam street, New York, 
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BRONZE MEDALLIONS. 


& number of finely finished Brouze Medallions of 
HENRY GEORGE have been placed with us for sale- 

They are 83-4 incbes ip diameter, and are reul works 
of urt. 

Price $4 to any address, 


Send rs | t oe 
273 ordereco WiC Wut s. 
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